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From a drawing by Briggs, cartoonist of the New York Tribune, 
contributed to the fund for buying braces and other equipment for the 
children who have had infantile paralysis in New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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Percy Alden, M. P. 


“What are we going to do when the period of 
national stress is over?’ That’s the question 
put by Mr. Alden whose addresses and confer- 
ences in the United States last spring gave many 
Americans their first clear-cut idea of the con- 


certed social action which Englishmen have 


taken under the spur of war times. “Are we 
going to relinquish our collective effort and 
once more leave everything to chance?” Some 
answers by a man of broad and clear vision in 


The Survey Next Week 


The GIST of IT 


PRESIDENT WILSON gave a recent 
delegation reason to believe that he ex- 
pects public opinion to prove an important 
factor in moving toward peace. Page 629. 


BY COMMON CONSENT Chicago’s aris- — 


trocratic Lake Shore Drive became a bath- 
ing beach and recreation spot during the 
blazing heat of recent weeks. Page 631. 


ILL FARES the village government that 
turns over its work to the men hired by 
its chief industry to maintain order during 
a strike. Page 630. 


GRAND RAPIDS has adopted a new city 
charter under which the municipality will 
take over much of the social service here- 
tofore rendered by private agencies. Page 
632. 


AN ATTEMPT to make political capital 
out of the new federal child labor law and 
to cry it down as a “warehouse act” is 
sharply challenged by the National Child 
Labor Committee. Page 629. 


THE DEATH of Seth Low removed one 
who will be best known as the man who 
struck out vigorously for good govern- 
ment a generation before the present na- 
tion-wide movement for efficient munici- 
palities had found itself. Page 633. 


SOMETHING or other threatens to tie up 
all New York city and its neighbors in 
strikes and sympathetic strikes. Union 
officials say that the issue is the very exist- 
ence of organized labor; the Interborough 
officials say it is a matter of freedom; 
while Mayor Mitchel and Oscar Straus 
maintain it is a question of contracts 
broken by both sides in the city railways 
dispute. Street cars on the surface are 
pretty well tied up, while elevated trains 
on their trestles and subways under the 
earth are running as usual. Page 632. 


WITH PEACE and prosperity on every 
hand, the United States divides violently 
on a discussion of shortening hours of 
labor. Yet a British committee, facing the 
absolute necessity of tremendous produc- 
tion of munitions, finds against over-long 
hours, continued overtime, seven-day work. 
It’s bad for’ the workers and bad for the 
munitions, for fatigue cuts down output. 
Page 638. 


TWENTY YEARS’ study of drunkenness 
from the neighborhood worker’s point of 
view was Robert A. Woods’ unique equip- 
ment for his work on the Boston Licensing 
Board. Two years and a half service on 
that board had led to real improvements 
in the liquor administration of a com- 
munity that does not want abuse on one 
hand or prohibition on the other. Now 
Mr. Woods’ peremptory recall has thrown 
down the bars for the more lawless of the 
liquor men. Page 635. 


CALIFORNIA orphans’ ears must burn 
from time to time for causes entirely 


apart from the state’s warm climate. Page 
639. 
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NEUTRAL PUBLIC OPINION A 
FACTOR FOR PEACE 


FUSION delegation made up of 
both “preparedness” and _ pacifist 
members, laid the program of the 
American Neutral Conference Commit- 
tee before President Wilson the other 
day, and was given to understand that 
in the President’s judgment public opin- 
ion would exercise a powerful influence 
in determining the time at which a 
definite peace move can be made. 
Although this was not all that the 
committee wanted to hear, nevertheless 
it has encouraged the members to pro- 
ceed with a direct appeal to the people 
through a general publicity campaign. 
The first step was the request made to 
the administration to call or cooperate in 
a cohference of neutral nations for the 
purpose of offering joint mediation to 
the belligerents by proposals calculated 
to form the basis of permanent peace. 


In the presentation to Mr. Wilson, - 


three counts were emphasized: relin- 
quishment of territory held by virtue of 
conquest; recognition of the rights of 
each people to determine its own spirit- 
ual, political, and economic development ; 
and international organization for the 
settlement of disputes between nations. 
It was argued that these counts are 
found in the pronouncements made by 
both the allied and central powers when 
they declared that their purpose in going 
to war was to establish the future peace 
of the world. 

The delegation expressed to the Presi- 
dent its conviction that the increasing 
number of semi-official and possibly in- 
spired hints from spokesmen of the vari- 
ous belligerents show that the time has 
come when it is a practical possibility to 
substitute friendly negotiations for 
armed conflict. Also, considering that 
it would be awkward, to say the least, 
for any of the warring powers to initi- 
ate peace negotiations, they argued that 
it is up to the United States either 
single-handed or in company with other 
neutral powers, to invite the belligerents 
to tell upon what basis they would be 
ready to take part in peace negotiations. 
Also to secure in advance, if possible, 
such a basis for peace proposals as will 
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safeguard the just claims of the belliger- 
ents and the common interests of all 
nations. The committee points out that a 
neutral conference is advocated by bills 
now pending in the parliaments of 
Switzerland, Norway, and Sweden; that 
there is a strong sentiment in its favor 
in the Netherlands; and that Latin- 
America is not unfriendly to it. 

Through its publicity campaign the 
committee aims to head off some of the 
confusion which will surround peace ne- 
gotiations if public sentiment is not en- 
lightened regarding the international 
principles which should govern the terms. 

As a first step in organizing the senti- 
ment in the United States favorable to 
the conference proposal, the committee 
invites all sympathizers to affiliate with 
it, and in this way crystallize a public 
opinion that will warrant the President 
in inviting neutral nations to a confer- 
ence. “Jt will cooperate with bodies in 
other neutral countries working to in- 
fluence their governments to the same 
end, and with any organization or force 
anywhere that promises ta advance its 
object.” 

Hamilton Holt of New York é¢ity is 
chairman and Rebecca Shelly, secretary. 


Cesare in the New York Evening Post. 
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GETTING TIRED OF IT 


POLITICS AND THE NEW 
CHILD LABOR LAW 


HE “warehouse act,” the term ap- 

plied to the recently enacted federal 
child labor bill by W. R. Willcox, chair- 
man of the Republican National Commit- 
tee, has called forth a sharp rejoinder 
from the National Child Labor Commit- 
tee, 

According to Owen R. Lovejoy, secre- 
tary of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, Mr. Willcox’s view is a wholly 
mistaken one and is based upon a misun- 
derstanding of the real character of the 
act. The law provides that goods may 
not be shipped in interstate commerce if 
children have been employed in the es- 
tablishment within thirty days prior to 
the removal of the goods. Mr. Willcox 
says that this will mean simply the stor- 
ing of the goods for thirty days, after 
which they may be shipped, regardless of 
the employment of child labor. 

Mr. Lovejoy points out that the 
prohibition is against goods produced in 
any establishment in which “within thirty 
days prior to the removal of such prod- 
ucts therefrom, children under the age of 
sixteen years have been employed or per- 
mitted to work.” It will not avail the 
manufacturer therefore to put his goods 
in a warehouse unless thirty days be- 
fore removing them from the factory he 
has discharged all the children in his 
employ. Removing them from the fac- 
tory while children are still employed, 
would forever bar the goods from inter- 
state commerce. 

If he were able to store the goods in 
the factory he would still be confronted 
with the same difficulty, says Mr. Love- 
joy, for he would ’have to discharge all 
children thirty days before the goods 
could be shipped. Of course it is con- 
ceivable that an employer might take on 
a force of children, make up some goods, 
lay them off for thirty days, ship the 
goods and hire the children back again 
to make up another lot. 


“Tt has been suggested,” says Mr. Love- 
joy in a recent statement, “that some 
thrifty manufacturer may try to run the 
government blockade with shipments of 
goods in thirty-day lots, hiring and firing 
his children so as to evade the law, but 
we believe that such a manufacturer 
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would be an abnormally determined em- 
ployer of children—for employers have 
been telling us for many years that they 
do not want to employ children but are 
forced to do so by competition with other 
child employers—and would soon call 
himself to the attention of a public that 
has already clearly signified its objection 
to the existence of child labor.” 


Mr. Lovejoy also deprecated the at- 
tempt to make a political issue out of 
the law. He stated that the law owes 
its present form to suggestions made by 
Senator Cummins, a Republican, and he 
gave out a letter which he had just re- 
ceived from Senator Cummins in which 
the critics of the law are denounced as 
guilty of a “disreputable” act. Senator 
Cummins said that the law if sustained 
in the courts, “will end for all time the 
employment of children under conditions 
forbidden in the statute.” Efforts to 
prove otherwise he branded as “ludi- 
crous.” 


Mr. 
that: 


“It is impossible at this stage for 
either party to monopolize the credit 
or the blame. When Mr. Willcox says 
that the law contains some of the biggest 
jokers ever concealed in the mazes of 
Congressional verbiage, he brands the 
leaders of his own party. Only two 
Republicans in the Senate—Senators 
Oliver and Penrose of Pennsylvania— 
voted against the bill, while two others 
were paired against it. We do not kc- 
lieve anyone of any party would go so 
far as to say that the two Republican 
senators from Pennsylvania and the ten 
Democratic senators from cotton manu- 
facturing states who cast the twelve 
votes against this bill did so because they 
believed it was a ‘colossal fraud” <A 
number of senators frankly expressed 
their belief that the law would be held 
unconstitutional, but no one on either side 
of the House during the entire time the 
bill was pending, discovered any ‘joker’ 
in it, and the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee rather warmly resents at this 
time an attempt to discredit the law be- 
fore it has begun to operate.” 


Loyejoy’s statement concludes 


VILLAGE GOVERNMENT BY 
GUNMEN 


N southern Illinois, twenty miles 

from any railroad, lies the village of 
Rosiclare. The principal industry is 
the mining of fluorspar. Last spring 
there were a thousand people living 
there,—miners, women, and children,— 
and though wretchedness and poverty 
were all about, a very tangible civic life 
existed. The people in the village are 
Americans, temperate, and _ religious. 
The president and three trustees of the 


village, active anti-saloon men, were 
miners, 

Now poverty remains as before in the 
village, wretchedness has_ increased, 


drunkenness has crept in, civic life has 
disappeared, the president and many of 
the trustees have been driven from the 
place and the number of inhabitants is 
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reduced by one-half. Five hundred have 
fled, most of them threatened at the 
point of a gun. Fifty to seventy-five 
armed men, who were brought in by the 
employing companies and deputized by 
the sheriff, patrol the village streets. 
All of this and more is to be gathered 
from a report of a committee of the 
National Woman’s Trade Union League 
which went to Rosiclare early in Sep- 
tember to learn the causes and the prog- 
ress of the strike which has been on 
since June 2. They refer to the armed 
guards as “gunmen of the usual type” 
and describe their activities as follows: 


“These men are now in possession of 
the town. They say the town is under 
tiartial law and arrogate to themselves 
all authority. They refuse to permit the 
village trustees to meet, or the village 
ofhcers to exercise any of the powers 
given them by law. They have driven 
the president out of town. The village 
clerk, a member of the union, had saved 
up enough money to start a little grocery 
store. They compelled him to turn his 
stock back to the wholesalers and leave 
the village. Trustees who were union 
menor sympathized with the union were 
driven out, and one who did not go was 
ordered to resign as trustee. 

“About 500 people altogether have 
been either driven out, or so terrorized 
that they dared remain no _ longer. 
Among them were many pregnant wom- 
en. One of these could find no other 
shelter and was compelled to sleep in a 
cave one night. The fright and the 
hardship have caused miscarriages and 
premature births. 

“One old lady was just sitting down to 
her supper when ordered to leave by a 
gunman. She asked permission to eat 
her supper. The reply was ‘Never mind 
the eating, get out!’ She, too, slept in 
a cave. One gunman went to his own 
sister and ordered her and her husband 
to leave town, and a minister who in 
his sermon spoke of his sympathy for 
the men in their effort to better their 
condition, was met after the service by 
a gunman and told to leave immediately. 

“One curious feature of the situation 
is the frank acknowledgment of the 
deputy sheriff in charge of the gunmen 
that he cannot control them. Sneed, of 
the United Mineworkers, went to Rosi- 
clare to investigate conditions. He was 
ordered by the deputy not to stay in 
town over night. Mr. Sneed is a Mason, 
an Odd Fellow, and a deacon in the 
Baptist church—not at all a dangerous 
man to have around. He refused to go, 
stating that he had not disturbed the 
peace and was guilty of no crime; that 
he had a right as a citizen of Illinois to 
stay in Rosiclare and there he proposed 
to remain. The deputy sheriff admitted 
this but begged him for his own safety 
and the safety of the family with whom 
he was staying to leave town, for he, the 
sheriff, could not control these gunmen.” 


All this happened after the miners, last 
May, had sent a committee to the com- 
pany’s representatives to ask for a 25 
per cent increase in wages, an eight- 
hour day, a six-day week and the right 


_ quackery was kept prominent through- 


to present grievances through a comm 
tee. According to the report, out of 2))! 
men in one mine, three or four earn fi) 
dollars a day, ten or fifteen two dolla) 
and a half and the rest get two dollay} 
a day or less. This is said to be opie 
As to hours of labor, ten hours is th} 


work goes on seven days a week. Melt 
are said to be worn out after five to tei! 
years in the mines. ie 

The answer of the company to at 
men’s demands, according to the repom’ 
of the Woman’s Trade Union Leagué@) 
was that “the company would not deg? 
with them nor with the union, and thay 
any man who didn’t like conditions ther} 
could quit.” Previously the compan 
had discharged sixty-eight men whi! 
were active in the union, and the armeé)’ 
guards were already on the ground’ 
Then followed the strike and the depu- 
tizing of the guards. 4 

The mines are not coal mines to which} 
most of the health and safety statutes 
apply, but fluorspar mines. Since af 
important use of fluorspar is in the mak- 
ing of munitions, since most. of that’ 
produced in the United States is mined) 
in Rosiclare, and since the stored supply 
is by this time almost exhausted, the 
miners are confident of winning the 
strike. The report from the Woman’s 
Trade Union League concludes: “The 
men have the will to fight. But their) 
families must be fed. You must help” 
feed them.” q 


FIGHTING THE QUACK IN 
HIS LAIR 


OWN in Coney Island’s Bowery, 
near the Witching Waves and 
Steeplechase, there has been a most un- 
wonted allurement this summer. This 
was a “health exhibit” that during the 
three months of its staging drew more 
than 19,390 men to see it. The exhibit 
was the work of the New York Social 
Hygiene Society, with the national so- 
ciety and several local public health 
agencies. ' 
It carried war straight into the en-— 
emy’s camp. For realizing that quack 
specialists had long held their share of 
attention largely through the “medical 
museums” which they kept, and which 
it had taken the actual force of police 
and legislation to remove, the Social Hy- 
giene Society opened a museum of its 
own, and by anatomical models, carefully 
colored pictures and clear, well-framed 
posters, presented in a medical gospel, 
the true causes, right treatment and © 
various possible results of venereal dis- 
ease. The contrast between proper diag- 
nosis and treatment and the methods of 


out. One chart was made up of signs 
taken from public toilet-rooms on Coney 
Island. “Avoid these doctors who adver- 
tise to cure you,” was the admonitory 
heading. 
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Nothing for sale’ was significantly 
ounced by a poster at the entrance. 
- literature of the society and of the 
w York Department of Health was 
ely given away within. An advisory 
vice was maintained during certain 
irs of the day, in charge of a phy- 
an from the Department of Health 
an appointee of the Social Hygiene 
lety. 

Jow that the season’s rush is over at 
ley, Special groups of workers from 
s’ clubs, churches, settlements, etc., 
visiting the exhibit by appointment. 
> Social Hygiene Society plans. to 
tinue this exhibit during the winter 
different sections of New York city 
part of its vigorous health campaign. 


HE PLAYGROUND MOVE- 
MENT IN INDIA 


NDIA is waking up to the value of 
play. At Ballighata, a suburb of 
cutta, there has been for sometime a 
yground similar to the demonstration 
ygrounds in America, the object of 
ch is to influence all India to adopt 
best from American playgrounds and 
ool centers. 

Sometime ago,’ writes C. M. Goethe, 
> is writing the series of articles on 
porting the American Playground, 
vy appearing in the monthly magazine 
ies of THE Survey, “information ar- 
>d from Ballighata that a second, af- 
wards that a third, playground had 
n opened in Calcutta. Now comes 
news, not only of a fourth, but, what 
»f much greater importance, the fact 
t the first appropriation has been 
de of municipal funds in India, an 
pire containing about one-fourth of 
world’s population. 

At Bawanipore the inunicipality has 
red wealthy Hindus in financing the 
yground. Coming during the war, 
; is especially significant. Those who 
supporting and carrying on the orig- 
1 Ballighata playground, had little 
»e of such success until after peace 
| come. 

‘Those who remember the beginnings 
the playground movements in Ameri- 
look forward with confidence to these 
nsplanted American institutions play- 
their part in the upbuilding of the 
v India, as they are also in the new 
ina.” 


CCIDENTS INCREASED BY 
PROSPERITY 


HE management of the State Fund, 

in which under the New York 
yrkmen’s Compensation Act employ- 
may insure their liabilities, announces 
t it added nearly one million’ dol- 
s to its loss reserve and catastrophe 
plus during the year ending June 30, 
account of the increase in the fre- 
sncy and severity of accidents dur- 
- the year. Such an increase, the 
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ERE is the official signature in 

Russian of Graham Romeyn 
Taylor of THE Survey staff, on leave 
of absence and engaged in relief 
work under the American Embassy 
at Petrograd. Mr. Taylor is stationed 
at Orenburg, Russia, of which he 


writes that “although this is a cara- 
van town, with camels around, and 
Turkestan just off to the southeast, 
it is in the latitude of northern 
Newfoundland and the lower tip of 
Hudson Bay. And we are south- 
zast of Moscow—3 days by rail.” 


management states, is a “natural and 
inevitable incident of any period of rapid 
industrial expansion. At such times, 
plants are run overtime at high speed; 
inexperienced employes are taken on in 
considerable numbers; working space is 
crowded by the installation of new ma- 
chines; the rule of safety first is gen- 
erally disregarded.” 

The statement just issued shows “a 
continuance of the steady growth of busi- 
ness which has marked the history of 
the -fund from the beginning. The 
number of policyholders increased dur- 
ing the six months period, ending June 
30 last, from 8,507 to 9,210, and the 
amount of semi-annual premiums in- 
creased from $674,873.64 to $715,275.46.” 

These figures do not include the new 
business that came to the fund during 
July, which it was said, amounted to 
nearly as much as the increase for the 
preceding six months. 


TUBERCULOSIS RESEARCH 
AT JOHNS HOPKINS 


HE new organization of the tuber- 

culosis clinic of Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, Baltimore, will center in the 
laboratory, and every new help in diag- 
nosis or treatment that can be devised 
and tested there will be used for the 
advantage of patients of the clinic. 

A gift by Kenneth Dows of New 
York, which affords a budget of $75,000 
for five years, makes possible the new 
work. It will be administered on an in- 
teresting plan. The laboratory work 
proper will be in charge of Dr. Allen 
K. Krause, now of Saranac Lake. Dr. 
Krause will have in the laboratory two 
research assistants, and in the clinic 
four workers in addition to special 
nurse, social service nurse, clerk, sten- 
ographer and other helpers. There is 
ample provision for added space, for 
supplies, for maintaining the library al- 
ready established in the clinic, and for 
publishing results of investigations. 

Especially important is the item for 
traveling expenses. This will bring to 
Johns Hopkins special students from all 
over the country, both to present papers 
at meetings of the Laennec (the hospital 
society for the study of tuberculosis), 
and to remain a few days in Baltimore, 
exchanging ideas with the staff there. 
Such a provision will secure both an in- 
terchange of ideas and lead to coordi- 


nation of work in this field. 

A second feature made possible by 
the new endowment is an extension of 
teaching of tuberculosis in the Medical 
School. Dr. Krause will hold the posi- 
tion of associate professor of medicine 
and will give a course of weekly lectures 
on tuberculosis, obligatory for first-year 
students. An advanced course will be 
open to a limited number of fourth-year 
students. The elective work in the dis- 
pensary, and clinical lectures illustrated 
by patients, will continue. And every 
opportunity will be given specially qual- 
ified workers to investigate special prob- 
lems. 

The Phipps Tuberculosis Dispensary 
was founded at Johns Hopkins by Henry 
Phipps of Philadelphia in 1903. It is 
significant that in the same year in which 
the university received a great endow- 
ment for the study of preventive work,— 
the school for public health officers, 
given by the Rockefeller Foundation— 
another gift should make possible fur- 
ther study and experiment in this field 
of curative as well as preventive medi- 
cine, for tuberculosis has been called 
“one of the main problems of the health 
officer.” 


ROMAN TOGAS ON THE LAKE 
SHORE DRIVE 


EVER before have the windows 

of the homes along the Lake Shore 
Drive in Chicago looked down upon 
such sights as appeared during the 
sweltering days of this summer of nine- 
teen hundred and sixteen; for the peo- 
ple of the hinter-neighborhood at this 
point came into their own and for the 
first time made full use of the clear cool 
waters of Lake Michigan. 

The made-land stretching out into the 
lake at the foot of Oak street has form- 
ed a cove with a sandy beach; this is 
boarded by a walk, the esplanade with 
its trees and bridle path, the drive and, 
along the western edge, the stately 
homes and a few lofty apartment build- 
ings. 

Although the residents living along the 
drive leave town in May and do not re- 
turn until October, for years it has been 
an unwritten law, abetted and conform- 
ed to by all the immediate neighborhood 
people, that the cove should be used for 
a bathing beach only before seven o’clock 
in the morning, and the thin procession 
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of bathers have looked like Roman 
statesmen and matrons in their togas 
and robes. 

This summer, however, with the sun 
beating down with exhausting heat for 
an unprecedented number of days and 
the evenings bringing no relief, the folk 
of the farther off streets in this “silk- 
stocking ward” have found this cove, 
and for them all day and all evening 
have been as good as early morning; 
moreover if a Roman robe was not 
handy, any wrap or none was as good; 
and if the walk from home (for the news 
of the cove traveled fast) was too far 
for bathing apparel, an umbrella-tent or 
a friendly sheet with a round hole for 
one’s head served as well as a bath 
house. 

Soon the whole family came, for the 
grassplot is good to tired mothers and 
nursing babies; and black bread as well 
as wheat bread can be eaten under the 
sky. A wise park commission allowed 
the use of the hitherto exclusive area 
and by the hottest Sunday evening of 
the season there was hardly standing 
room in the cove. The grass plot was 
well covered and still more persons were 
coming in families, in groups and singly 
to this small portion of God’s open which 
promised as much comfort as could be 
hoped for anywhere within their power 
to reach. 


BROADENING MUNICIPAL 
SOCIAL SERVICE 


HE electors of Grand Rapids, 

Mich., on August 29 voted by a 
substantial majority to adopt the new 
city charter, the social features of which 
were described in THE Survey for 
July 29. 

As was then pointed out, the charter 
broadens the scope of municipal social 
service, making mandatory the effort to 
rehabilitate the dependent; safeguards 
the standards of service in the depart- 


ment of public welfare; and makes possi-* 


ble the municipalization of private con- 
structive philanthropy at such time in the 
future as public opinion and the quality 
of work done by the city department war- 
rant that course. 

Until that time comes it is expected 
that in order to comply with the require- 
ments of the charter, the director of 
public welfare will avail himself of the 
permission given to utilize the services 
of the trained social workers available 
in the field of private philanthropy, by 
means of some sort of close arrangement 
between his department and the private 
agencies. The new charter becomes ef- 
fective May 1, 1917. 


WHERE BOTH SIDES HAVE 
BROKEN CONTRACTS 

ROUSED over the failure of the 

Amalgamated Association of Street 

Car Employes to win a victory over the 

officers of the street car companies of 


_ ployes. 


New York city, and angered by a letter 
written jointly by Mayor Mitchel and 
Oscar Straus, chairman of the Public 
Service Commission, which charged the 
union with violating its contract, labor 
leaders from the different boroughs of 
New York met on September 22 and 
voted a call for a strike of all the organ- 
ized workers of the city, effective on 
September 27. 

The strike on the Interborough and 
the New York Railways has been in ef- 
fect since September 6, and on the Third 
avenue lines since September 9.  Sur- 
face traffic has been seriously crippled, 
but on the subway and elevated lines the 
strike has had little effect. 

On September 21 Mayor Mitchel and 
Chairman Straus, who had been in con- 
ference with both sides from the begin- 
ning, wrote a letter to Hugh Frayne, or- 
ganizer for the American Federation of 
Labor and chairman of a conference 
committee of labor leaders, who have 
been advising with the leaders of the 
strike. In this letter the causes of the 
strike are reviewed and both sides are 
charged with having violated contracts. 

After reviewing the strike that took 
place in August, and which was settled by 
the signing of an agreement “under- 
written” by the mayor and Chairman 
Straus, and the recent efforts toward a 
settlement of the present strike which 
ended in failure, the letter takes up the 
causes of the present strike. 
that a series of conferences were begun 
on August 30, between officials of the 
Interborough Rapid Transit Company 
and representatives of the union. 

Up to this time no contract had existed 
between the Interborough and its em- 
In the course of this conference, 
however, General Manager Hedley of 
the Interborough told the spokesmen for 
the union that the same policy and prin- 
ciples which had previously been incor- 
porated in a contract between the union 
and the New York Railways Company, 
which is under the same management as 
the Interborough, would be recognized 
as binding on the Interborough. This 
was Mr. Hedley’s personal statement, but 
he stated that he was logically bound to 
take such a position because he could 
not conceive of the directors of the two 
companies applying a different set of 
morals to one company from that in force 
in the other. 

It was thereupon agreed that the em- 
ployes of the Interborough should have 
the right to organize, that differences 
which could not be adjusted directly 
should be submitted to arbitration and 
that the company would meet representa- 
tives of the union for the discussion of 
grievances. 

Although nothing was written down 
and signed, these principles were dis- 
cussed and accepted in conference and 
in the opinion of Messrs. Mitchel and 
Straus constituted a contract. It then 
developed that the Interborough had 
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drawn up a contract to run for a period 
of two years and that it was securing 
signatures to this contract from its em- 
ployes individually. 
was raised by representatives of the union 
to the circulation of these contracts and 
Mr. Hedley was asked to withdraw them, 
which he refused to do. 

Then followed the strike vote and the 
second conference held on September 5 
at which time the company was again re- 
quested to withdraw the contracts on the 
ground that they constituted a violation 
of the agreement to permit the employes 
to organize without interference. This 
request was again refused and the com- 
pany also refused to submit the matter to 
the Public Service Commission for arbi- 
tration. 


T appeared furthermore in the confer- 
ence on September 6 that similar in- 
dividual contracts had been prepared for 
circulation among the employes of the 
New York Railways Company with whom 
a contract had been signed on August 6. 
Union representatives asked for assur- 
ance that these contracts would not be 
circulated, which Mr. Hedley refused to 
give. Accordingly, on the evening of 
September 6, a strike was called on lines 
of both the Interborough and the New 
York Railways Company. On Septem- 
ber 9, the letter states, “without any de- 
mand for arbitration and without further 
notice and in the face of a protest from 
us, the underwriters of the contract of 
August 7,” a strike was called on the 
Third Avenue Railway. 
Discussing the responsibility for these 
various strikes the letter by Mayor Mit- 
chel and Mr. Straus continues: 


“We wish again to draw to your at- 
tention the fact that the contract of 
August 6 between the New York Rail- 
ways Company and its employes, acting 
through Mr. Mahon, Mr. Fitzgerald, Mr. 
Frayne, and Mr. Fridiger, was a dis- 
tinct and separate contract from that 
written with any other railway company, 
and was distinct and separate from the 
verbal agreement later entered into be- 
tween the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company and a group of its employes 
acting through Mr. Fitzgerald and Mr. 
Fridiger.” 

The strikes/on the Third avenue and 
other lines to which it spread were, the 
letter states, sympathetic strikes called in 
violation of contract, the employing com- 
panies having on those lines lived up to 
their obligations ; but, continues the letter, 


“in the case of the Interborough com- 
pany the situation is different. A verbal 
agreement, already outlined herein, but 
wholly distinct from and independent of 
the contract of August 6, was entered 
into between Mr. Hedley for the com- 
pany and Mr. Fitzgerald and Mr. 
Fridiger for the men. The mayor and 
chairman of the Public Service Commis- 
sion were not guarantors of this verbal 
contract. When Mr. Fitzgerald and Mr. 
Fridiger complained that the circulation 
of the individual contracts of employ- 
ment constituted a breach of a part of 
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that agreement, namely, the undertaking 
to permit the employes of the. Inter- 
borough to organize unrestrained by the 
exercise of intimidation, coercion, or 
discharge, and that the method of secur- 
ing the signatures to these contracts 
further constituted a breach of that 
verbal undertaking, and demanded that 
this question be arbitrated, they were en- 
titled to arbitration under the verbal 
agreement already reached to arbitrate 
all questions of difference that might 
arise. 

“Let this be clearly understood. There 
can be no question, as a general propo- 
sition, of the constitutional and legal 
right of the transit company to write 
individual contracts of employment with 
its men. The question was not whether 
such contracts of employment are legal 
obligations; the question was whether by 
the verbal agreement already made by 
Mr. Hedley, the Interborough company 
had contracted that it would not make 
such agreements. We do not attempt to 
pass upon the merits of that quesion, but 
the question having been raised and there 
being an agreement to arbitrate all ques- 
tions of difference, the obligation at- 
tached to enter into arbitration on that 
issue rested upon both sides. Our con- 
clusion, therefore, after a very careful 
consideration of the entire record in 
this matter is: 

“1. That the Interborough company 
breached a verbal agreement made on 
August 30 by Mr. Hedley for the com- 
pany and by Mr. Fitzgerald and Mr. 
Fridiger for the men, in refusing, on 
September 5, to arbitrate a question 
which had arisen subsequent to the mak- 
ing of that verbal agreement. This agree- 
ment was entirely distinct from and in- 
dependent of the contract of settlement 
of August 6. This verbal agreement 
breached by the Interborough company, 
as already stated, was not underwritten 
by Chairman Straus or by the mayor, 
but was entered into in the course of the 
conference which began on August 30. 
Although the company was in the wrong 
in this matter, it is most unfortunate that 
the offices of the mayor or of the Public 
Service Commission, or of both, were not 
then invoked in place of resorting to a 
strike. 

‘2 The New York Railways Company 
did not breach the contract. of settle- 
ment of August 6. The New York Rail- 
ways employes, however, were guilty of 
a breach of that contract in that they 
declared and inaugurated a strike with- 
out breach on the part of the company 
and in the face of the provisions of the 
contract of August 6 which called for 
arbitration of all questions at issue. 

“3. The men were guilty of like 
breaches of the various contracts of 
settlement of August 7 in the cases of 
the other street railway lines.” 

The issue is not, the letter states, the 
integrity of trade unionism, as the men 
have claimed, but rather the integrity 
of contracts, and therefore the movement 
for sympathetic strikes is deprecated. It 
is pointed out that if sympathetic strikes 
are called, there is grave danger that 
disturbances and disorder will follow. 
The union leaders are assured that if 
such violence occurs the mayor will use 
all means at his disposal to suppress it. 
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Seth Low 4y Alfred T. White 


BORN JANUARY 18, 1850—SETH 


ERE was a man who gave his 

fellowmen of his best, and gave 

without stint or reckoning of 
personal gain or loss. Gifted with a 
sympathetic heart open to every call of 
need or duty, he possessed also a rarely 
clear and thoughtful mind, able to justify 
every course of action on which he en- 
tered. 

Mr. Low was barely of age when he 
manifested his initial interest in the 
betterment of municipal politics. A few 
years later his predecessor as mayor se- 
cured for Brooklyn from the state legis- 
lature the noteworthy charter which con- 
centrated power in the mayor’s hands. 
At that time Mr. Low became president 
of the Brooklyn Young Republican Club, 
a new organization which, recognizing 
the great opportunity afforded under the 
new charter, sought to divorce municipal 
administration from national politics. 

In the Autumn of 1881 the first elec- 
tion for mayor under the new charter 
was to be held. General Tracy had been 
nominated by the Republican Party and 
Mr. Ropes by the independents of both 
parties; with wise foresight General 
Tracy suggested the retirement of both 
candidates in case that Seth Low would 
accept the joint nomination of both regu- 
lars and independents. Mr. Low con- 
sented and was elected by a large ma- 
jority, thus entering official service at 
the age of thirty-one. He gave Brook- 
lyn the first strictly business adminis- 
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tration it had enjoyed for a long term 
of years and at its close Mr. Low was 
re-elected and served a second term with 
equal satisfaction to his fellow citizens. 

For many years before this there had 
been a serious mal-administration of the 
public charities of Kings county, and 
this had become a grave menace to the 
best interests of the poor themselves. 
It was one of many evils which had 
developed large proportions while the 
minds of thoughtful men were occupied 
with great national issues during the 
Civil War and the years immediately fol- 
lowing. In 1876 several hundred ladies 
and gentlemen volunteered their services 
as visitors to the homes of the 45,000 
outdoor poor who were receiving. public 
relief in Brooklyn and among these was 
Mr. Low, then only twenty-six years old 
but already interested in the field of 
charity both by disposition and inheri- 
tance. 

After the abandonment of public out- 
door relief in Brooklyn, which occurred 
two years later, Mr. Low suggested the 
formation of a society in Brooklyn along 
the lines then lately initiated in Buffalo, 
Philadelphia and Boston by organizations 
whose purposes and methods he studied 
with his usual thoughtful care. The 
Brooklyn Bureau of Charities, organized 
in 1878 and of which Mr. Low became 
the first president, was the fourth in 
order of the long line of charity organi- 
zation societies now exist'nz ‘n this coun- 
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try. Its initial effort was to promote co- 
operation between the churches, then 
engaged in general relief work, and the 
Brooklyn Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor, of which his 
grandfather, Seth Low, had been the 
first president. 

While at first this promised success, it 
soon became difficult owing to the reluct- 
ance of the largest relief organization to 
cooperate, and Mr. Low suggested the 
formation of ward conferences for the 
consideration of difficult cases of need. 
Along this line of advance the work of 
the society next proceeded, but the elec- 
tion of Mr. Low to the mayoralty obliged 
him to retire from the presidency of the 
Bureau of Charities. 

When many years later a commission 
was authorized to prepare the_ first 
charter for Greater New York, Mr. Low 
as a member of the commission was as- 
signed among other duties to the chair- 
manship of the Committee on Charities 
and Corrections, for which his previous 
studies and training especially qualified 
him, and the chapters of the charter 
governing these departments remain 
largely as they were framed under his 
direction. 

His term as mayor of New York, to 
which position he was called in 1900, 
was marked not only by the application 
of business principles to the conduct of 
the city’s affairs, regardless of personal 
or political considerations, but also by 
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distinct and valuable advances in the wel- 
fare of the people of the metropolis. 
After the enactment of the tenement 
house law Mayor Low was able to per- 
suade Robert W. deForest, who had been 
the chairman of the committee that 
drafted the new law, to accept the posi- 
tion of tenement house commissioner 
and administer the law which he had 
framed. The selection of Homer Folks 
as commissioner of charities, a man 
exceptionally well qualified for that 
position, made possible great advances 
in the administration of the public 
charities of the city and secured a higher 
degree of welfare for the public de- 
pendents of all classes than they had ever 
enjoyed in the past. It happened thus 
that a large impetus was given to the 
progress of social reform coincidentally 
with the application of ordinary busi- 
ness principles to the government of 
the city. 

In the educational field Mr. Low’s 
great services to Columbia University 
are well understood. For eleven years he 
was its active president, and during that 
term the great university was moved 
from its old location to the magnificent 
situation which it now occupies on Morn- 
ingside Heights. 

After retiring from the presidency of 
Columbia, and after the close of his 
term as mayor of New York, he ac- 
cepted the presidency of Tuskegee In- 
dustrial and Agricultural Institute in 


THE BABIES’ FIGHT FOR LIFE 


hes one week last month the Babies’ Dispensary and Hospital of Cleve- 
land was probably the best advertised welfare agency in the country. 
And as a result the people of Cleveland learned more about “the fight for 
babies’ lives” than had ever been dreamed of in their philosophy. Follow- 
ing a better baby parade the entire motion picture industry of the town 
A film, The Fight for Babies’ Lives, was 
shown in twenty different theaters each night, 150,000 people in all seeing 
it. The expenses of more than $500 were born by an assessment levied on 
its members by the Motion Picture Exhibitors’ League. 


Alabama and gave freely of his time and 
thought to the advancement of that in- 
stitution in which the colored people are 
working out their highest development 
in a school of nearly two thousand 
students and under the lead of teachers 
of their own race with whom Mr. Low 
was in close touch and keen sympathy 
and who looked to him for guidance with ~ 
a confidence which was never disap- 
pointed. 

Thus it happened, not by accident, that 
from his entry into the public service to 
the day of his death, Mr. Low was always 
before the public eye, rendering many 
and valuable services to his city and 
country, making friends alike among the 
leaders of capital and labor, always a 
lover of peace and seeking to promote 
a peaceful solution of every difficulty, 
a firm believer in arbitration for the 
settlement of local, national and inter- 
national disputes. 

As delegate from the United States 
to the Hague Conference of 1899, as one 
of the commission in 1914 to settle the 
Colorado difficulties and as president of 
the National Civic Federation for many 
years and until his death, he labored 
unremittingly for these.ends. It would 
be difficult to frame another testimony 
as expressive in this regard as that of 
Samuel Gompers, Mr. Low’s associate in 
the National Civic Federation. Mr. 
Gompers said: : : 

“A man endowed with great ability 
to know, to learn, and to understand not 
only books, but men, and to deal with 
mankind in its weakness and_ its 
strength and to do the best that could 
be done in its interest—a just man was 
Seth Low. I doubt if there was any 
one thing in his whole life that stood 
before his thought and action in the 
matter of being of service to his fel- 
lows. His office, his time, his opportun- 
ity—all were utilized, not for self, but 
for his fellow-men. He had the respect 
and the confidence of the men of labor 
equally as he had it from men of means 
and the public.” 

In every field of usefulness in which 
he labored, the personality of Seth Low 
will be sorely missed, but as his labors 
were invariably directed to the estab- 
lishment of right principles and methods 
and never to the achievement of personal 
ends, it would have been an unhappiness 
to him to feel that the good works 
which he deemed it a privilege to direct 
would not continue and improve under 
the guidance of others. No provocation 
could ruffle his temper, no disappoint- 
ment chill his zeal for the general good; 
the sunny temperament with which he 
was born and the Christian optimism 
which he cherished throughout his life 
gave him strength for the conscientious 
discharge of a multitude of exacting 
duties. He had the great joy of seeing 
his youthful visions crystallize into deeds 
and results in many directions, and in 
their realization he found ample reward 
for his unceasing toil in the public ser- 
vice. 


License in Place of Licensing 


Y PERIOD of service of two 

years and a half upon the Li- 

censing Board for the city of 
boston was a political accident, which a 
determined combination of irreconcil- 
ables in the liquor trade, with the aid of 
a group of machine politicians, has re- 
cently corrected. I did not regard my 
being appointed to the board as within 
the range of things possible until I was 
actually confirmed. This notwithstand- 
ing the fact,—now reduced to a shrill 
irony—that the board is appointed by 
the governor by way of keeping it out 
of politics. 

The specific reason why I felt this 
commissionership, with its demands upon 
not less than one-third of one’s time and 
energy, to be a call of public duty was 
that I had for twenty years been giving 
not a little attention to drunkenness, 
coming at it always from the neighbor- 
hood worker’s point of view. How to 
eliminate the drunkard from the local 
community; how to reduce, item by item, 
the fresh destruction which the saloon 
was doing up and down the street,— 
surely there is nothing which should 
more insistently occupy the thoughts and 
engage the sense for strategy. 

For four years, I was one of a small 
group which kept perssstently at the so- 
called bar and bottle bill until it was 
passed. This necessitated the equivalent 
of an apprenticeship in the saloon busi- 
ness. It resulted in eliminating the 
woman with the “growler” from the sa- 
loons of Massachusetts, abolished the 
sale of bottled whiskey over the bar to 
the man who was already half drunk, 
and reduced the front of the liquor busi- 
ness by about one-tenth. 

Meanwhile, as a result of urging cer- 
tain principles as to the removal of the 
drunkard from out of the network of 
neighborhood relations, I had been ap- 
pointed chairman of the trustees of the 
Foxboro (now Norfolk) State Hospital 
for Inebriates, which, under the super- 
intendency of Dr. Irwin H. Neff, has 
been gradually built up to its present 
position of national influence in its field. 

To many it seemed strange that such 
preparation should not rather be recog- 
nized aS an obvious disqualification. 
But this surely comes within Ruskin’s 
category of things which are strange 
only in that they so seem. Would equi- 
valent preparation, in properly trans- 
lated terms, be considered a handicap in 
connection with an appointment to a 
board of health or to an industrial com- 
mission? It is true that it was still 
taken for granted by the uninformed 
that any person who attempted at all to 
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reduce alcoholism and the evils associ- 
ated with it must be a one-idea fanatic. 

Men in the liquor business almost uni- 
versally felt that one who had been 
found in such associations as those men- 
tioned must be at least what in polite 
general conversation they called “a 
theorist.” J ventured from time to time 
to try to explain to such men that as to 
the most outstanding and vital phase of 
their business, they were themselves 
curiously benighted. The fact of drunk- 
enness they mentally side-step; fearing 
it, in a sense hating it, yet intent upon 
the transaction which so often brings 
it about, they represent one of the finest 
examples of the psychological truth that 
we can ultimately repress into the sub- 
consciousness and almost into oblivion 
the thing which we inevitably both wish 
and fear. There needs to be at least one 
member of a licensing board who will 
from time to time shake them out of this 
auto-hypnosis. 

By way of parenthesis, one sometimes 
wonders whether the almost total lack 
on the part of social workers of any in- 
telligent approach to this capital prob- 
lem which occupies so great a space in 
the middle of their stage, is not the re- 
sult of a somewhat similar state of mind. 


ONSIDERING that the reason for 
the establishment of a license sys- 
tem and a licensing board to control the 
liquor business is in its relation to drunk- 
enness and with the expectation that this 
evil will be brought to a minimum, the 


- point of view of a person who had de- 


voted continuous, varied, analytical at- 
tention to drunkenness, under the most 
exacting tests might really be consider- 
ed the distinctively practical man upon 
a board whose duty it is to regulate the 
liquor business. Approaching it first of 
all from the drunkenness end of the 
business, there should surely be on such 
a board a man who has actually thought 
and worked upon that end of the busi- 
ness. 

The big, ghastly, revolting fact of al- 
coholism, and its great related evil of 
prostitution, must be faced, squarely and 
persistently, irradiated with cool intelli- 
gence, set off into their factors, and 
their factors one by one patiently dis- 
posed of, just as every other clog on 
life is today being dealt with. This 
method and this purpose, whatever diff- 
culties it may involve, is the increasing- 
ly clear conclusion of science. The solid 
establishment of this conclusion in li- 
censing board administration may be de- 
layed a few years. We have until late- 
ly allowed politics to play with the gen- 
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eral health of the people. Yet who would 
want to be known ten years from now 
as having confessedly for the sake of 
political convenience excluded the train- 
ed scientific approach from a board 
which has to deal with the two greatest 
of social diseases? 

There were, as has been suggested, 
two main lines along which the policy 
of the board was running. For the re- 
duction of drunkenness, it had been 
carrying out insistently a rule for the 
elimination of the custom of “treating 
on the house,’ and along with that a 
comprehensive following up of places in 
or about which men were found under 
the influence of liquor. For the elimina- 
tion of solicitation in licensed cafés, a 
regulation was reaching pretty complete 
and satisfactory enforcement for the 
separation by a partition or curtain, of 
unaccompanied men from unaccompanied 
women in places where, and at times 
when, the serving of liquor rather than 
food is the principal business. 


1: order to give the proper scale and 
perspective from which the relative 
importance of other issues before the 
board may be judged, a few facts with 
regard to these two undertakings may 
be mentioned. / 

The first was designed to prevent the 


custom on the part of saloon-keepers . 
and their bar-tenders of giving a re-- 


newed start to a lagging tendency to 
drink by ceremoniously offering a free 
libation. The regulation was, however, 
not taken seriously until the board was 
strengthened by the appointment to the 
chairmanship of Charles R. Gow, a high- 
minded engineer previously unknown in 
public life. An energetic and thorough 
policy in this matter was then entered 
upon. It has involved the detailed sur- 
veillance of practically all the six hun- 
dred bar-rooms in the city. 

They have been covered at different 
times by the board’s own trained, trust- 
ed and publicly unknown inspectors. 
The proprietors of bar-rooms to the 
number of between two and three hun- 
dred have been brought before the board 
and dealt with according to degree of 
mismanagement reported. On May 1 of 
last year and of this year, a considerable 
number of licensed places have been 
closed ‘for periods varying from a day to 
a month, and several licensees have been 
required to go out of business. All this 
has resulted in a definite improvement in 
the type of man permitted to hold a li- 
cense, in the amount of liquor sold to a 
given patron, and in the general at- 
mosphere of saloons throughout the én- 
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tire city. 

The result may not be great toward 
reducing the 60,000 arrests for drunken- 
ness which take place in Bosten annual- 
ly, but it at least registers a conscientious 
effort in that direction, and the board 
was reaching the point where the entire 
trade was beginning to be resigned and 
accustomed to the better system. Such 
a gain as this, clung to and reinforced, 
could easily lead the way to further and 
greater things. 

From the stubborn nature of the re- 
sistance which had been encountered, I 
cannot doubt that the overthrow of the 
board will mean the waste of much if 
not all of a vast amount of patient edu- 
cational and disciplinary effort. Worst 
of all, the very men who have made the 
greatest effort—among the brewers, sa- 
loon-keepers, members of the bar-tend- 
ers’ union—to improve conditions and to 
cooperate with the board, now find them- 
selves punished in proportion to their 
well-doing. They have stood against 
the demands of their customers, losing 
business often to the advantage of some 
less scrupulous competitor. Now the 
churl is said to be bountiful and is fully 
exalted in the obvious common discom- 
fiture of all who stood for better things. 
And the day is so much further set back 
when there will be a definite system of 
accounting by which to a significant de- 
gree the drunkenness which disgraces 
and degrades the city will be traced di- 
rectly to the saloon-keepers and bar- 
tenders who play the enemy of mankind 
by selling liquor to the man who has al- 
ready had too much. 

The newly established board has, it is 
true, affirmed the purpose of continuing 
the regulation against treating on the 
house; but the real effect of the change 
in administration is shown by the fact 
that within two weeks forty-five dealers 
had to be called before it for violation 
of this order. Instead of continuing the 
discipline instituted by the former board, 
this detachment of the liquor forces were 
dismissed with a mild reprimand. 


HE special phase of the work of the 
board which seemed to me most im- 
portant and neglected, as I entered upon 
it, had to do with the relation between 
the sale of liquor and prostitution. It 
had long been a strange anomaly that 
a city which twenty-five years ago had 
abolished the system of segregation so 
far as houses of prostitution are con- 
cerned, should have immediately begun 
to build up a pretty broad system of li- 
censed immoral hotels and cafés, where, 
to say the least, all the negotiations pre- 
liminary to that evil could be openly 
carried on. The board had indeed made 
scattered efforts, in ways that inevitably 
suggested favoritism, to lop off this or 
that especially flagrant abuse; but ap- 
parently no comprehensive action had 
been seriously considered. 
At the beginning of 1915, the practic- 


ability of such action was taken up for 
consideration. One interesting question 
was as to whether the law specifically 
forbade the use of a licensed café as a 
sort of market-place for prostitution. 
Some study revealed the fact that the 
essence of prostitution was, according to 
the meaning of the word, in the negotia- 
tion, in the offer, and that, therefore, 
solicitation in a licensed place was defin- 
itely forbidden by the law. In any case, 
the sanctions and powers under which 
the board acts would not require such 
reénforcement; and if they did, the leg- 
islature soon enacted a statute forbidding 
in terms any form of solicitation in li- 
censed places. 

The policy established by the board 
was a general one, applicable to all li- 
censees serving liquor to women, and at 
all times, when the serving of liquor 
rather than food was the principal busi- 
ness. 

It was considerably influenced by the 
methods of the New York Committee of 
lYourteen, which has accomplished so 
much under the lead of Frederick H. 
Whitin toward improving Raines law 
hotel conditions. 

The board required that at all such 
times unaccompanied men should not be 
permitted to enter the room or screened 
section of a room in which unaccom- 
panied women and women with their 
escorts were being served. This require- 
ment, so far as it was observed, put an 
end to the practice of solicitation. The 
immediate effect upon the business of 
many cafés was such as to confirm be- 
yond all question the conclusions upon 
which the board had acted. There were, 
however, many and varied evasions, and 
at the first of May this year the hoard 
felt compelled to take drastic action in 
the case of six hotels and two or three 
so-called “women’s privileges.’ As the 
situation stood when the board was 
broken up, two of these places continued 
to be restricted to men only. The others 
bave made or are making such changes 
in rooms and management as would to 
all intents and purposes permanently im- 
munize them against this evil. 

It will be noticed that the board by 
its separation rule places no hindrance in 
the way of any licensee or patron so far 
as the legitimate services of a licensee 
are concerned. Every person has his 
full right to be served with food and 
drink. Certain persons are to be seated 
in one place; certain persons in another. 
That is exasperatingly all. It is even 
true that, for once in such matters, re- 
straint is not placed on the woman in 
the case; it is the man who is restrained. 

The new board,—represented by the 
newly appointed chairman and a_hold- 
over member who has promptly reversed 
his program to be in line with the tend- 
ency,—at, once removed the restrictions 
upon the worst hotel of all, an establish- 
ment controlled by officers in the largest 
brewing concern in Boston. . This, of 


course, means the nullifying of the form- 
er board’s action so far as all the im- 
moral hotels and cafés are concerned. 

-These two main lines of new action 
toward reaching, for the people of 
Greater Boston, so far as a licensing au- 
thority can do so, the two vast moral 
evils which so deeply undermine the 
productive power and happiness of the 
whole community, constitute it would 
seem at least three-fourths of the sub- 
stance of what should concern the in- 
telligent citizen who cares about the 
work of timely, forth-putting civic right- 
eousness. The other quarter would 
have to do with the vastly complex prob- 
lem of the location of licensed places. 
In the total perspective, a minute frac- 
tion of this fraction has to do with the 
placing in the outlying divisions of the 
city of a few additional licenses out of 
the whole thousand. 


T has always seemed to me grossly un- 

fair that the tenement districts of the 
city, where are the largest number of 
families and of children, where the re- 
sources for moral protection are the 
least, where the damage wrought by 
liquor is so deadly in its ramifications— 
should have not only their own entire 
quota of saloons but a considerable part 
of the quota which as a matter of figures 
should be charged up to the suburban 
sections. There is absolutely no ques- 
tion from any point of view that 
Charlestown, South Boston, the inner 
South End, and parts of Roxbury are 
heavily overloaded with saloons. 

It is a mattér of obvious justice, of 
obvious good municipal housekeeping, of 
elementary consideration for the welfare 
of the neglected thousands of our pres- 
ent and future citizens, that this crying, 
universally admitted iniquity should be 
corrected. As these peopie are becom- 
ing articulate in civic matters, through 
the clergy and other alert, disinterested 
leaders, relief from an intolerable condi- 
tion of things is in all these sections be- 
ing most earnestly and urgently demand- 
ed as a matter of undeniable right. No 
member can, in self-respect continue to 
sit in the Licensing Board and not seek 
to correct this horrible infliction. 

As one who has for twenty-five years 
lived within gunshot of some thirty sa- 
loons, all of which I pass nearly every 
day, I may speak somewhat feeling- 
ly; I may thus be able to suggest a 
countervailing point of view to that of 
some of my suburban clerical friends 
who urge with so strong prophetic fer- 
vor that the saloons should all stay ex- 
actly where they are. It has sometimes 
occurred to me that it might be the part 
of Christian chivalry and knight-erran- 
try if some suburban minister should 
say: “Let us now begin to bear a part 
of this burden of shame and of tempta- 
tion which our weaker brethren have so 
long, so patiently and with such suffer- 
ing borne for us.” 
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While there is here and there a glim- 
mering of this attitude, the established 
doctrine of citizens of the suburbs is: 
Destroy any board which would locate 
even one license in our midst, no matter 
how vital its policy may be as to the re- 
maining nine hundred and ninety-nine. 

Among various incidental matters 
which received attention were: employ- 
ment bureaus, of which a thorough in- 
vestigation was made without disclosing 
serious evils; all-night restaurants, a ma- 
jority of which were compelled to close 
at midnight; billiard and pool rooms, 
most of which, being considered a men- 
ace, were ordered to close at eleven with 
the saloons; bowling alleys, which were 
increased in number, as representing a 
net benefit under city conditions; drug- 
stores, to which in many instances, par- 
ticularly in the suburbs, liquor licenses 
were refused; clubs, whose tendency to 
increase in number and flourish through 
the night between saloon closing and 
opening, was decidedly discouraged. 


S to the process by which some of 

the governor’s lieutenants of the 
baser sort accomplished the overthrow of 
the former board, I may perhaps be free 
to say that it has roused the responsible 
people of the state to a very unusual 
degree; that it has placed Governor Mc- 
Call in a position of unprecedented 
embarrassment; and that it is having 
far-reaching effects on public sentiment. 
In the midst of the considerable and 


continuous stir which has thus been set, 


going, there is the accustomed silence 
among the liquor men. One can im- 
agine, however, that some of the con- 
spirators among them would as willing- 
ly take it all back as would the govern- 
or, if they could. Sensible men in the 
liquor business today are adjusting their 
minds to the imminent danger of na- 
tional prohibition. As a matter of fact, 
the policy here outlined had the positive 
approval of many licensees, and within 
another year or two would have won at 
least the acquiescence of nearly all the 
rest. Those of them who have any in- 
telligent outlook view with horror such 
a turning of conservative sentiment 
against them as has been caused by the 


OSA is beautiful, 


She hangs her head in shame; 
Maia’s eyes are clear and still: 


She knows no blame. 


Len’s Molly fights and swears; 
“Ach, she’s a devil’s child. 33 
Big Murphy laughs and winks at me, 


“By God, she’s wild!” 
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successful chicanery of those who repre- 
sent and insist upon exposing the most 
disreputable and most vulnerable phase 
of their business. 

Efforts have been made by the gov- 
ernor and others to put a tolerable face 
upon the situation by challenging the 
board’s attitude in the matter of the few 
licenses which it transferred from the 
overburdened tenement districts to the 
suburbs. This has been recognized by 
the general public in any case, as clearly 
a matter of the fly on the wheel of the 
coach, and clearly an afterthought at 
that. Another after-thought, and a very 
ill-considered one, had reference to the 
use of the board’s discretionary powers 
as being an assumption of legislative 
functions. It was easy to show, how- 
ever, that the board of the last two 
years had not introduced a single new 
regulation; that it had only applied old 
regulations with especial consideration 
for the facts and in the spirit of com- 
prehensive fair play. When the govern- 
or was shown how a large part of the 
city’s moral defences would fall to the 
ground if the board acted only upon 
convictions for specific violations of law, 
he promptly and decisively changed the 
subject. 


T is, moreover, constantly made to ap- 

pear by the governor and his support- 
ers that the new chairman represents the 
placing of a highly capable and respon- 
sible lawyer in a position where above 
all a lawyer is needed. There was al- 
ready an attorney on the board, and 
when lawyer sentiment prevails on such 
a commission, its tendency is to wait un- 
til others bring complaints, and then to 
act only upon convictions. This, as is 
now clearly understood, gives the ir- 
responsible licensee nine points out of 
ten in his favor, and enables him to 
figure in the rare chance of a penalty as 
one of the small cost items in a profit- 
able business. 

As to the new chairman himself, he 
was for some years a partner of the lead- 
ing brewers’ attorney in Boston; he is 
on close terms with the “King of the lob- 
by’; his legal practice has to do prin- 
cipally with accident cases for public 
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service corporations which are often 
very vulnerable to the attack of a com- 
bination of machine and liquor interests ; 
and in other ways he is agreeable to 
those who secured his appointment. 


HAT was hoped to be a conclusive 

stroke in the direction of allaying 
public dissatisfaction was the appoint- 
ment of a man of character and public 
spirit to the third place in the board. This 
vacancy wus created when Mr. Gow re- 
signed after the first new appointee had 
been designated to supersede him as 
chairman. It remains to be seen wheth- 
er this third member will be able to ac- 
complish what he would wish, or wheth- 
er the policy of those in power will be 
to try and hold him down to the role of 
making the board seem respectable. 

It was the great likelihood of such a 
result that made the proposal that I 
should myself be reappointed to this 
third position—which was not unaccept- 
able to the powers that be, in the urgency 
of the situation—seem one to which I 
could not possibly agree. 

There is in any case a central ugly 
fact which, specter-like, will not down. 
Mr. Gow, on retiring from the board at 
the beginning of August, issued a state- 
ment in which he charges that Govern- 
or McCall’s campaign manager of last 
year, who is at this moment soliciting 
the support of the people of Massachu- 
setts for Mr. McCall’s re-election, en- 
tered into conference with him with the 
purpose of securing Mr. Gow’s approval 
of a plan to replace me for the avowed 
and specific reason that my presence on 
the board was displeasing to certain 
liquor men; and that not succeeding in 
securing Mr. Gow’s cooperation, the gov- 


ernor’s lieutenants and their liquor allies 


broadened their scheme so as to make 
his position on the board intolerable. 
This charge has not been answered, 
though five or six of the leading news- 
papers have called upon the governor 
for an explanation. His omission in this 
respect is by no means shrinking in the 
perspective as the state campaign comes 
on; and every day or two seems, from 
some new angle, to focalize the public 
notice more fixedly upon it. 


Lou tosses back her curls, 


Her smile is wine, they say ; 
Karen was a laughing child, 
Yesterday. 


Old Katie’s swollen lids 
Hide depths of somber fire—— 
Oh, these sear and wasted things, 


The ashes of desire. 


Wartime Economy and Hours of Labor 
: By Alice Hamilton, M. D. 


HE nine reports issued by the 

British Health of Munition 

Workers Committee’ have re- 
ceived more comment in our newspapers 
than is usually accorded to British Blue 
Books, but they merit even more atten- 
tion than has been paid them. They will 
repay a detailed study in this country 
for the conclusions drawn by this group 
of men and women from their inquiry 
into conditions in England have a very 
direct bearing on the widespread agi- 
tation in our own country for a shorter 
working day. 

Great Britain has been making an ex- 
periment in human endurance on an 
enormous scale and under unusual condi- 
tions. Never before have working peo- 
ple, men and women, been so willing to 
be exploited, never have they’so eagerly 
accepted long hours, speeding up, in- 
ferior surroundings, even actual hard- 
ships. Moreover, the results-of this ex- 
ploitation have been easy to follow, for 
the scarcity of labor has been such that 
it has not been possible to scrap the 
worn-out and fill their places with fresh 
workers—they have had to be patched 
up as well as possible and used again. 

The report is issued at a time when 
there is every temptation for Great Brit- 
ain to take advantage of the relaxation, 
of the factory laws and to drive muni- 
tion workers to the limit of their 
strength, yet we find this committee de- 
claring its conviction that overwork does 
not pay even as an emergency measure, 
that it is wasteful and short-sighted. In 
spite of the wonderful spirit of these 
working men and women, the demand on 
their strength has apparently been too 
great. It is stated that the best will in 
the world cannot keep a patriotic man 
or woman from getting “stale” if the 
pace is too great or the hours too long. 

The report deals only with the indus- 
tries for which the ministry of muni- 
tions is responsible and does not include 
either ship-building or the textile trades, 
both of them in a way war industries. 
The committee announces at the out- 
set that it refuses to consider the pres- 
ent situation an emergency which will 
soon pass, and during which any ex- 


*The committee is made up of people 
whose names command instant respect. It 
consists of Sir George Newman, M.D., 
chairman; Sir Thomas Barlow, Bart., K. 
Cc. VO, F. R: S.-M. D3 G. Bellhouse; 
factory department, home office; Prof. A. 
BE; BoycotteM. DS BiwReSi oy. Ris Glynes: 
M.P.; E. L. Collis, M.B., factory depart- 
ment, home office; W. M. Fletcher, M.D., 
F.R. S., secretary of medical research com- 
mittee; Leonard E. Hill, M.B., F. R. S.; 
Samuel Osborn, J. P., Sheffield; Miss R. E. 
Squire, factory department, home office; 
Mrs. H. J. Tennant; E. H. Pelham, sec- 
“etary. 
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treme measures may be excused. The 
war may be of long duration and limits 
ot hours should be based on this expec- 
tation and should be such as can be con- 
tinued over a protracted period without 
injury to the workers. 

They find that special orders have 
been issued to many employers permit- 
ting Sunday labor for women, girls and 
hoys—“protected persons” under Brit- 
ish law—but only under restrictions, such 
as that nobody be employed on two con- 
secutive Sundays, that they have time 
off on Saturday, that they be employed 
only part of Sunday. 


Seven Day Labor Condemned 


YrT EVEN with these restrictions the 
committee does not approve of Sunday 
labor, declaring that many employers 
find it does not produce a seven-day out- 
put, and that the strain on the workers 
is showing an evil effect. If from the 
first proper regard had been paid to the 
necessity of one day’s rest in seven it 
would have prevented much of the indus- 
trial disability that has developed and it 
would also have resulted in less snoiled 
work, and therefore in an actual money 
saving. 

The one day rest in 


seven is not, 


however, the solution of the whole prob-* 


lem, there still remains the question, 
How far can an increase in the hours 
of working days be maintained and 
made to secure a maximum output over 
a long period of time. Two systems are 
found to be in use, overtime work and 
shifts. The first has been justified by 
the dearth of workers, especially skilled 
mechanics, who have suffered more than 
any, except foremen and superintend- 
ents, from excessively long hours. A 
ninety-hour week was common in the 
early days of the war and though now 
this has been reduced, still seventy to 
eighty hours are frequently required. 

This is interesting reading for us in 
this country. It has taken only a little 
more than a year for Great Britain to 
discover the evils of over-long hours. 
For how many years have we been dis- 
cussing the pro and con of an eighty-four 
hour week in our steel mills? 

The objections to overtime work, are 
as follows: It results in too severe a 
strain upon the workers and therefore 
in lost time through exhaustion and sick- 
ness; it imposes a specially heavy strain 
on the management; it gives too little 
time for sleep to the young and to all 
who live at a distance from their work; 
it increases the temptation to alcoholism. 

The committee considers at some 
length the question of fatigue and its 
prevention. For practical purposes in 
industrial management two chief char- 


acteristics of nervous fatigue must be 
observed. First, it must be remembered 
that fatigue is not immediately recog- 
nized by the worker; that before he is 
himself conscious of it, his capacity for 
work begins to diminish and from thea 
on his time is uneconomically spent. The 
problem for scientific management is to 
determine this point and to arrange ac- 
cordingly the periods of work and rest 
so that the worker’s capacity is utilized 
to its true extent. 

The second important thing to remem- 
ber is that the effect of fatigue which 
has passed the physiological limits is not 
only to reduce capacity at the moment 
but to do damage of a more permanent 
kind, damage affecting the capacity for 
work far beyond the next normal rest 
period. This is plainly uneconomical 
and must not be permitted. The latent 
signs of fatigue must be looked for, and 
since sensations of fatigue are not 
prompt or trustworthy, means must be 
sought to discover its onset objectively, 
to find the moment when the capacity for 
doing work begins to diminish. 


Need of Rest Periods 


For work in which severe muscular 
effort is required it seems that the best 
results are gained by giving short spells 
of strenuous work broken by longer 
spells of rest. To illustrate, they cite an 
experience at the front. Two officers 
for a wager competed in making a cer- 
tain length of trench, each with an equal 
squad of men. One let his men work 
as they pleased but urged them to work 
as hard as possible. The other divided 
his men into three sets to work in ro- 
tation digging their hardest for five min- 
utes, then resting ten minutes. This 
team won easily. 

It is not enough, however, to devise 
a system of daily and weekly rests based 
on the needs of the average workmau. 
Attention must be given to individual 
needs also. (Many a case of well-mark- 
ed staleness or even sickness might have 
been avoided if a single “day off” had 
been given now and then at the right 
time. 

There are certain compensating fea- 
tures in the situation which the commit- 
tee does not fail to note. It seems evi- 
dent that increased pay with the better 
food which it makes possible has help- 
ed to counteract the strain of long hours. 
They quote the testimony of a trade 
union official as to the influences which 
have made for endurance on the part 
of the men. 

The first is will power, the men work- 
ing on under conditions which ordinarily 
would lead to a breakdown, for practical- 
ly every man wishes to do his best, 
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Then, better wages mean better food, a 
little better provision for the family 
which reacts on the man’s health and 
work. Finally, the possibility of getting 
even more pay has its effect. As em- 
ployers will testify there is a large pro- 
portion of men who are only too anxious 
to work overtime. The committee, how- 
ever, believes that too much dependence 
must not be placed on these influences 
since they cannot be expected to be ef- 
fective against fatigue for an indefinite 
time. 

In a spirit which would cause many 
American captains of industry to gasp 
with amazement and indignation, the 
committee discusses the deliberate limi- 
tation of output by workmen, which was 
so common before the war and has al- 
ways been so conspicuous a policy of 
British trades unionism, and actually de- 
plores the fact that under the promptings 
of patriotism this safeguard has been 
given up. 


“Tt is not surprising that where em- 
ployers following tradition rather than 
experience have disobeyed physiological 
law in the supposed interests of gain— 
and for a century this has been almost 
universal—the workers have themselves 
fallen very commonly into a tradition of 
working below their best during their 
spells of labor. In so far as hours of 
work in excess of ihose suitable for 
maximal efficiency have been imposed 
during the last two or three generations 
of modern industry upon the workers, 
a tradition of slowed labor must neces- 
sarily have arisen, probably in large part 
automatically, as a kind of physiological 
self-protection. 

“Without some conscious or uncon- 
scious slackening of effort, indeed, dur- 
ing working hours of improper length in 
the past, the output might have been 
even more unfavorable than we know it 
to have been for the hours of work con- 
sumed. 

“The committee believe that in the 
present time of crisis, patriotic incentive 
has done much to abolish customary re- 
striction of effort among munition work- 
ers, but it is of great importance to note 


that a special and strenuous voluntary 
effort in labor, if it be maintained under 
a badly arranged time-table of work and 
rest, does not necessarily bring increased 
output over a long period, however 
praiseworthy the intention may be.” 


Indeed, the committee believes that 
deliberate “slacking” on the part of the 
men for some of the time may improve 
the output just as “nursing” a rowing 
crew over part of the course helps in 
the final effort. 

With regard to the work of women in 
munition factories, the committee be- 
lieves that not only is there urgent need 
of shortening their hours, but no such 
necessity for overtime exists in their 
case as in the case of the men. Women 
do almost exclusively unskilled work and 
their ranks can be easily augmented. 
Even more than men, women lend them- 
selves to over-exploitation, they make 
no attempt to protect themselves by de- 
liberate slacking, they accept without 
protest conditions of work injurious to 
health. 


Favors Eight-Hour Day for Woman 


In view of all this and of the fact 
that the war has not only enormously 
increased the employment of young girls 
and married women but has also revived 
night work after a century of disuse, the 
committee urges the abolition of over- 
time and the institution of an eight- 
hour day. Instances are given of a day 
begun at half past three in the morn- 
ing, in order to get to.a distant factory 
by six o’clock; work in the factory for 
fourteen hours and then from two to 
two and a half hours spent in getting 
home after the last train had gone. 


“Tt is for the nation to safeguard the 
devotion of its workers by foresight and 
watchfulness, lest irreparable harm be 
done to body and mind, both in this gen- 
eration and the next.” 


The following are the recommenda- 
tions which the committee offers, ex- 
plaining that they embody the least pos- 
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sible concessions to human limits of en- 
durance. As we read them it is well to 
remember that there are still states in 
our Union where not only men but 
women are worked for hours more ex- 
cessive than those which the committee 
considers the maximum. 


1. The average weekly hours (ex- 
clusive of meals) should not exceed 65 
to 67, including overtime. Hours in ex- 
cess of 65 should only be worked for 
short periods and to meet sudden and 
unexpected circumstances. It may be de- 
sirable to differentiate to some extent 
between different kinds of work, and to 
fix a rather lower limit of hours for 
work requiring close individual atten- 
tion. 

2. Where practicable, the overtime 
should be concentrated within three or 
four days in the week, which should 
preferably not be consecutive. 

3. Where overtime is worked, it is 
specially important that there should be 
no Sunday work. 

4. The practice prevailing in certain 
districts of working from Friday morn- 
ing, all through Friday night, and until 
noon on Saturday should be discontin- 
ued. Such hours may be permissible 
for short spells, but cannot be satisfac- 
tory from the point of view either of 
health or output if continued for indefi- 
nite periods. 


If in the midst of the most terrible 
war in her history when everything de- 
pends on the uninterrupted production 
of stupendous quantities of munitions, 
Great Britain can find time to consider 
the condition of-her workers and recom- 
mend measures for their benefit even at 
the possible expense of the immediate 
output, surely we who are at peace and 
in a state of great prosperity should be 
ready to go at least as far as they. In 
the face of this report we Americans 
must blush to think that the prohibiting 
of night work for women and the short- 
ening of their day to ten hours—not to 
eight—are still in many states denounced 
as extravagant and impracticable re- 
forms. 


«Child Welfare Work in California” 


A Rejoinder to Professor Peixotto’s Review of W. H. Slingerland’s Book 


By FHlastings H{. Ffart 


DIRECTOR DEPARTMENT OF CHILD-HELPING RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 


S CALIFORNIA so unique in its 

situation, its development and its 

social conditions, that it has noth- 
ing to learn from the experience of 
other states, and that comparative sta- 
tistics, so far as they relate to California 
and its institutions, are valueless? This 
is what one might infer from Prof. 
Jessica B. Peixotto’s review of our study 
of child welfare work in California, 
which appeared in THE SURVEY of 


August 19. The writer has been a statis- 
tician and an interpreter of statistics for 
thirty-three years and he is prepared to 
vouch for the statistics in this book as 
having been compiled from original 
sources. 

They are not absolutely accurate—no 
statistics are—but they are quite as ac- 
curate as those of the average public re- 
port. He learned many years ago cer- 
tain fundamental principles: First, that 


mere statistical figures, taken by them- 
selves, have little significance. Second, 
that statistics should always take com- 
parative form: by reduction to percent- 
ages or per capitas and by comparing 
different states or different institutions 
or the same institution with itself at 
different times. Third, that statistics 
are not conclusive in themselves but are 
always material for study. Fourth, that 
the fine art of the study of statistics is 
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to discover. their social significance. 
The statistics in Dr. Slingerland’s book 
are constructed on this basis. Unfor- 
tunately, some highly intelligent people 
have not been trained in the interpre- 
tation of statistics. 

The review conveys the impression 
that the spirit of the book is hostile to 
California and her institutions and in- 
appreciative of the real social progress 
of the state. This impression is con- 
trary to the fact. The liberality, the 
fine social spirit, and the splendid so- 
cial movement of the state are recog- 
nized over and over in the book. Take 
for example, the statements on pages 3, 
138 and 235. 

It is true that the period covered in- 
cludes only the beginning of the marked 
advance which has taken place during 
the past five years, beginning with 1911. 
We considered whether we should pub- 
lish the book, in view of the impending 
changes and improvements, but after 
careful consideration we came to the 
conclusion that it would serve a valu- 
able purpose in affording a point of de- 
parture from which to measure the so- 
cial progress of the state. If Dr. 
Peixotto will re-read the book from this 
point of view we are confident that she 
will find reason to modify her unhappy 
impression of it. 

Dr. Peixotto can find nothing what- 
ever to commend in Dr. Slingerland’s 
book. It is a “new volume telling only 
the already well-known, the obsolescent 
or worse, and offering advice time-worn 
and dubious, even superfluous” so tkat 
“the belief waxes strong that the cost 
of investigation is money diverted from 
more serviceable uses.’ Her most fav- 
orable comment is as follows: “the pic- 
ture is at best a snapshot taken by an 
observer who has picked the facts that 
suit his preconception.” 

This rather bitter criticism is based 
upon a radical difference of opinion as 
to the proper scope and method of such 
a study. 

We believe that such an undertaking, 
in order to be useful, ought to furnish 
a basis of historical and statistical facts, 
for comparison of the work of differ- 
ent institutions and different states. The 
chief office of such a study is to furnish 
material for the careful examination of 
social students in the community under 
observation, and for wise discussion and 
intelligent action. 

Dr. Peixotto takes direct issue with 
this point of view. She says: “nothing 
describes such ‘surveys’ better than Wal- 
ter Lipmann’s phrase ‘well meaning but 
unmeaning.’” She does not believe in 
a historical resumé. She says “merely 
an old > storys (ols). sis) told agains 
“the National Conference of Charities 
and Corrections in 1886, 1891, 1897, and 
1901, successively heard of these ex- 
travagant and mistaken methods of work 
for children in California.” 
the historical facts stated but sees no 


She admits 


profit in their rehearsal. # 

Yet this is the method which any in- 
telligent social student must follow, of 
necessity. A striking illustration of this 
is seen in Dr. Peixotto’s article of 5,000 
words in THr Survey of August 26, en- 
titled California’s Children. Nearly one- 
half of the article is devoted to recount- 
ing the same kind of “already known” 
“obsolescent or worse’ facts in many 
ceses the same identical facts which are 
recorded in Dr. Slingerland’s book. 

The reviewer holds the statistical 
work of the study in contempt. She 
says: “Tables, unimpeachable in form, 
fill the book, but the relative waste of 
time these tables represent appears 
when the author naively avows that a 
few years will produce ‘far more detail- 
ed and comprehensive statistics.” She 
adds: “it seems a reprehensible waste of 
time and money to have done all this 
ephemeral tabulation of data from stch 
dubious sources as reports of institutions 
—notoriously as unreliable as they are 
unmeaning—and from county accounts 
avowedly poorly organized and often 
poorly kept.” The fact that the institu- 
tion reports were made out on a uniform 
schedule specially prepared, and that 
the county reports were drawn directly 
from the records of the county auditors, 
sworn and bonded officers, would not 
probably change her view. 

Comparisons of social facts between 
different states or between different in- 
stitutions do not appeal to the review- 
er; yet is there not some social signifi- 
cance in the fact revealed by the study 
that California has a very much larger 
ratio of children in institutions than any 
other state except New York? And in 
the fact that the ratio of dependent chil- 
dren in institutions is from three to five 
times as large as that in other agricul- 
tural states like Minnesota, Iowa and 
Washington? Is it not worthy of note 
that while the cost per child of main- 
taining dependent and defective children 
is nearly the same in California as in 
other progressive states the cost of main- 
taining delinquent children is more than 
twice as great? 

“Now,” Miss Peixotto asks: ‘What 
about the*truth of these statements?” 
She agrees as to the truth of each one 
of a series of historical statements, but 
proceeds to create an issue of fact as 
follows: 


(a) “It is not true that these facts 
are not known in the state.” (i. e. the 
general facts as to the large number 
of institutions and dependent children, 
old fashioned equipment, imperfect su- 
pervision, and so forth.) But the book 
does not state that these facts are not 
known in the state. On page 10, Dr. 
Hart says: “Until Dr. Slingerland’s 
study was made it was impossible to 
ascertain how much was actually being 
expended from public funds for the care 
of children, except those from the state 
treasury.” Dr. Slingerland states in the 
book, page 12, “So far as is known, no 
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other publication has ever listed or de- 
scribed all the various institutions for 
these, classes) eas aitiee Calitonnaaes 


These are the only statements on these 


subjects, which we can find in the book. 

(b) “It is not true that the child-. 
placing system is not used.” Correct! 
But who said it was not used? Cer- 
tainly not Dr. Slingerland who publish- 
ed the statistics of 1,328 children placed 
in family homes in a single year and 
8,100 children “under supervision”: most 
of them in family homes, and a large 
portion of them placed-out children. 

(c) “It is at least open to discussion 
whether the major part of the children 
now remaining in the orphanages would 
be more properly cared for in foster 
homes.” But that is not what Dr. 
Slingerland said. On page 185 of the 
book he said: “Child-caring institutions 
will always be needed for the tempor- 
ary care of all classes of dependents 
: . but for the vast majority of 
normal children who are homeless, the 
foster home is the best possible place.” 

Dr. Peixotto herself has given a re- 
markable testimony in favor of this view 
in her article on “California’s Children” 
in THe Survey for August 26. Dr. 
Slingerland gave in his book a statement 
respecting children receiving state aid 
for three years, 1909 to 1911. Dr. 
Peixotto gives the corresponding figures 
for the three years 1913 to 1915, as fol- 
lows: 


CHILDREN Recwivinc StatH AID 
Children 


in Private 
Institutions 


County 
Children in 
Family Homes 


Year ending 
June 30 


Reported by Dr. Slingerland 


1909 2,563 4,373 

1910 2,648 4,340 

1911 3,436 4,061 
Reported by Dr. Peixotto 

19138 3,849 3,073 

1914 5,411 2,701 

1915 6,497 2,562 


This statement shows a decrease of 41 
per cent of children receiving state aid 
in private institutions and an increase of 
153 per cent in county children, includ- 
ing children boarded out and children 
receiving public aid in their own homes, 
under the so-called mothers’ pension law. 

It appears that Dr. Peixotto approves 
of this change. In her article in THE 
Survey of August 26, she says: “The 
outstanding fact in their work” (that of 
the State Board of Control) “is the not- 
able reduction they have brought about 
in the’ number of children in the state 
aid institutions.” 

(d) “It is demonstrably false to the 
facts to say that the state has not full 
power to act and that it does not exer- 
cise as fully and freely as it sees fit the 
powers that it has.” But, dear Dr. 
Peixotto, we never said anything of the 
kind! On page 34 of the book, is rec- 
orded Secretary Gates’s statement of the 
law of 1911 whereby “all institutions or 
societies caring for children receiving 
state aid,’ were made “amenable to state 
authority” and “all persons or organiza- 
tions engaged in placing children in 
family homes” came “under the super- 
vision of the State Board of Charities 
and were compelled to make reports and 
obtain a license annually.” On pages 34 
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and 35 similar statements occur, as also 
on page 153. On page 154 Dr. Slinger- 
land speaks of “the good effects accom- 
plished by state supervision which has 
had only a few years of full authority.” 
On page 233 he quotes from the new law 
of 1913 and comments, as in other parts 
of the book, on the enlarged powers 
and opportunities given thereby. 

(e) “It is demonstrably false to the 
facts to say that there is no 
program for standardization and develop- 
ment of the whole situation in child wel- 
fare work.” But Dr. Slingerland has 
made no such statement. On page 231 
of the book occurs the following: “W. 
Almont Gates of the State Board of 
Charities outlined at the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction, 
1913, the present California system or 
state program for the care of dependent 
children.” 


Upon a number of important points 
the criticisms of the review are based 
upon a misunderstanding of the contents 
of the study or an oversight of essential 
matters contained in the book. We may 
illustrate by the following quotations: 

First, the “book may be 
summed up as an arraignment of state 
supervision in California.” 

This is a surprising “summing up.” 
The book criticised state supervision in 
California on the ground that there was 
unnecessary overlapping between the 
two state boards dealing with child wel- 
fare. Miss Peixotto’s second article 
makes a similar criticism. But Dr. 
Slingerland did not “arraign” the state 
supervision; on the contrary he said 
(page 233): “It is not a criticism of 
the efforts of those now responsible for 
the work of supervision to mention its 
present limitations. Great credit is due 
to the boards and their agents for ex- 
cellent service under special difficulties.” 

The review carries the impression that 
the book advocates a rigid central con- 
trol—“Remedy lies, we are told, in fully 
centralized authority and ‘strong’ use of 
it’—against which the reviewer enters 
an urgent protest, even though, as she 
says, “this may sound like quasi-anarchy 
and against efficiency.” 

We find no suggestion in Dr. Slinger- 
land’s statement in favor of strong use 
of a fully centralized authority, for the 
arbitrary control of institutions. What 
Dr. Slingerland advocated was, not cen- 
tral control, but central supervision, 
which is an entirely different thing. He 
simply urged that the supervision which 
already existed should be improved and 
made more efficient. 

In Professor Peixotto’s Survey article 
of August 26, she says with apparent ap- 
proval: “Though the State Board of 
Charities and Corrections was the first 
of the state supervisory agencies to be 
established it did not become a factor in 
children’s work until 1911; a did not get 
complete control of the situation until 
1913.” She says again: “Probably not 
four institutions in the state are now ex- 
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empt from state supervision. : 
The State Board of Charities has sole 
power to close, in case of abuse.” 

A second illustration is found in the 
following quotation: “A reorganization 
of supervision, new legal powers, and 
an entirely new policy and machinery of 
inspection and co-operation that has 
grown up are ignored.” On pages 28 
and 29 of Dr. Slingerland’s book we 
read: “Within the past five years pro- 
gressiveness has come back with a rush. 
The legislative sessions of 1911 and 1913 
were memorable. Many excellent new 
laws were enacted” including “advanced 
methods of inspection.” Similar state- 
ments are made on page 34, page 35, 
page 148, page 149, page 153 and page 
155. On pages 211 and 212 is printed a 
long letter from Mr. W. Almont Gates, 
ex-secretary of the State Board of Chari- 
ties and Correction setting forth the in- 
tent and operation of the law of 1911. 
On page 234 is a special letter from 
Stuart A. Queen giving in detail the 
progress in state supervision up to 
August 20, 1915. 

A third illustration is found in the re- 
viewer's criticism with reference to the 
study of causes. She says: “Except to 
point out faulty supervision é 
only vague and general reasons are 
given.” 

Apparently Dr. Peixotto has entirely 
overlooked chapter XXII which is a 
symposium of fourteen pages containing 
replies to five specific questions by lead- 
ing executive officers of institutions and 
organizations; the first question being: 
“What are some of the chief causes of 
child dependency in California?” In 
chapter XXI, entitled “Some Causes of 
Dependency,’ the following causes are 
cited: 


(1) Intemperance. 

(2) The number of deserted wives and 
husbands and of families abandoned. 

(3) The mild climate. 


(4) Distressing poverty accompanied 
by disease. 


(5) Modified hoboism; i. e., cases 
where parents travel about leaving their 
children to the care of strangers. 


(6) Importation of foreign laborers 
for construction work. 


(7) Bad housing conditions. 

(8) Illegitimacy. 

(9) Tuberculosis in immigrant fami- 
lies. 


A fourth illustration is found in the 
reviewer’s criticism of the “directory” 
which contains a description of 101 chil- 
dren’s institutions and _ child-placing 
agencies with 56 additional organiza- 
tions, such as day nurseries, social settle- 
ments, and so forth, which contribute to 
child welfare. This directory is char- 
acterized as “largely a mere series of 
addresses, costs, and population 
curiously classified and singularly super- 
ficial in what it reports in- 
accurate in its findings and Pa enods 
or worse in its appraisements.” 
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It is true that the descriptions are 
brief, necessarily so for lack of space. 
The 157 institutions are covered in 107 
pages; but as it is, they occupy 47 per 
cent of the book. A careful reading of 
these brief descriptions will discover 
many significant facts. The New York 
State Board of Charities directory de- 
scribes 165 institutions in 100 pages. The 
New York Charity Organization Society 
directory describes 239 institutions in 100 


pages. 
A fifth illustration is found in the 
statement: “The caption Juvenile De- 


linquency, which appears over two chap- 
ters in the book, is on the contrary 
merely opportunity for another uncritical 
enumeration, this time of eighteen de- 
tention homes.” 

But there is no chapter whatever under 
the caption “Juvenile Delinquency.” The 
nearest approach to it is the heading 
“Juvenile Detention Homes,” over the 
chapter relating to those institutions. We 
are unable to understand this kind of 
criticism. 

We agree with the reviewer that it 
would have been desirable to study in 
detail the work of the child-placing so- 
cieties; but it was impracticable for lack 
of the means and the people to do the 
work. Dr. Slingerland visited 100 family 
homes in order to obtain a personal 
knowledge of the quality of the work 
done by these societies; but a thorough 
study of their work would have required 
the time of three competent agents for 
a year. He had neither the time, the 
help, nor the space for such a report. 

We agree that it would be a most de- 
sirable thing to make such a study of 
the work of the juvenile courts as Dr. 
Peixotto recommends. But does the Pro- 
fessor know anything about the labor 
and expense involved? Such a study 
was published with reference to the 
juvenile court of Chicago in 1912, in a 
book of 343 pages. This report cover- 
ing the city of Chicago alone cost very- 
much more in time and money than our 
entire study of the state of California. 

It remains to consider the discussion 
in the review of the recommendations 
contained in Dr. Slingerland’s book. 

Miss Peixotto’s statements are ambigu- 
ous and confusing. “Recommendations 

are for ‘an efficient system ad- 
nuinicieced by a single board with ample 
authority and adequate appropriations.’ ” 
In another part of the review she says 
“the urge toward good case work . . 4 
is recorded but forgotten when recom- 
mendations are in order.” 

At the close of the review she says: 
“Tf one is obsessed with the panaceas of 
child placement, the cottage system, cen- 
tralized supervision and strict economy, 
and is eager to recommend these, he has 
only to make up his mind that none of 
them exists in the community Se 
in order to open the way for his pre- 
scriptions.” These are all the references, 
direct or indirect, to the recommenda- 
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tions. It would appear therefore that he 
had recommended only more efficient 
supervision, child placement, the cottage 
system, and strict economy. 

Chapter XXIII of the book is entitled 
“Suggestions and Recommendations,” 
which comprises 21 pages. The subjects 
on which recommendations were offered 
are the following: 


1. Case study. 

2. Cooperation between agencies and 
institutions. 

3. The cottage plan for new institu- 
tions. 

4. Improvement of educational stand- 
ards in institutions. 

5. Adequate institutional provision for 
the feeble-minded. 

6. Improving of housing conditions. 

7. Modification of laws relating to 
children. 

8. Widows’ pensions. 

9. Ratio of workers to institutional 
children. 

10. Records of child-caring work. 

11. Standardizing child-placing work. 

12. Standardizing institutional care. 

13. Development of the state program 
of child welfare work. ‘ 

14. Supervision of child welfare work. 


We submit that these recommendations 
much more comprehensive than 
would appear from the review. - Their 
pertinency and value can only be judged 
by studying them in detail, but we sub- 
mit them to the judgment of any candid 
student. Dr. Peixotto scoffs at the au- 
thor who “‘is obsessed with the panaceas 
of child placement, the cottage system, 
centralized supervision and strict econ- 
omy” but what about Dr. Slingerland’s 
ten other recommendations ? 

At the close of the review Miss Peix- 
otto says: “The reader desiring to esti- 
mate for himself the justice of the fore- 
going criticism may weight it by a state- 
ment which will shortly follow, telling 
what has actually been done in California 
during the past few years.” 

This new statement of 5,000 words ap- 
peared in THE Survey of August 26. It 
is a good statement. We do not care 
to criticise it; but as we have already 
noted, nearly half of this paper is taken 
up with the same sort of “obsolescent” 
and “familiar” facts—mostly the self- 
same facts which were recorded by Dr. 
Slingerland. But when we look for the 
information which was said to be omitted 
from Dr. Slingerland’s book we meet 
with disappointment. 

Dr. Peixotto criticised Dr. Slingerland 
for a failure to give information on the 
following subjects: Methods of. child- 
placing and the “special and intensive 
work” of some child-placing societies; 
the juvenile courts; the wards of the 
juvenile court; the contents of the juve- 
nile court law of 1915; the ferment of 
activity for the custodial care of defec- 
tives; “the intricate problem of the 
adolescent ;” and the causes of juvenile 
dependency, delinquency, and defective- 
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ness or, as she phrased it, “the problem 
of poverty.” 

She devotes seven lines to methods of 
child-placing, but so far as we can dis- 
cover there is no discussion of the other 
topics named. Possibly Dr. Peixotto en- 
countered some of the same limitations 
of time, help, and available printing space 
which restricted Dr. Slingerland. 

At the risk of stimulating fresh criti- 
cism we venture to suggest that the Uni- 
versity of California, following the ex- 
ample of other state universities, might 
undertake, through its Department of 
Social Economics, and under the direc- 
tion of Professor Peixotto, One or more 
of the studies which she thinks we should 
have made. For example, a study might 
be made of the juvenile court work of 
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San Francisco and Oakland, covering the 
facts suggested in Professor Peixotto’s 
review; to be extended to Los Angeles 
and the rest of the state if found practic- 
able. Or a study might be made of the 
placing-out work of the Society of 
Native Sons and Native Daughters and 
of the other agencies, orphanages and 
children’s homes in and about San Fran- 
cisco which are placing children in 
family homes. 

The work could be done largely by 
students, under competent direction, as a 
portion of their course in social eco- 
nomics. Such a study would not only 
produce results of practical value but 
would also enlighten the university’s staff 
as to the possibilities and limitations of 
this branch of research. 


FARM HANDS 


To tHe Epiror: I note a letter in 
Tue Survey for August 26, written by 
Mr. Charles E. Funk, managing editor 
of the Engineering Magazine, in which 
he says: 

“Workmen’s compensation laws are so 
rigorous these days that no farmer could 
afford the risk of accident, which such 
unskilled, incompetent help would give 
rise to.” 

It has probably escaped your notice 
that New Jersey is the only state in 
which farm help is covered by work- 
men’s compensation and, in consequence, 
Mr. Funk’s statement is absolutely mis- 
leading. I am sure, if you had noticed 
it at the time, you would have appended 
an editorial comment to the letter. 

New York. Joun B. ANDREWS. 


AMERICANS AND MEXICO 


To tHE EpiTor: Strange as it may 
seem, the greatest part of Americans, 
residents in Mexico, represent a peculiar 
form of militant conservatism. They 
advocate, almost unanimously, the 
strong-man method as the only suitable 
and only possible one in the management 
of politics on the other side of the Rio 
Grande. They could have brought many 
times a message of freedom and shap- 
piness to the peon, to the wage-worker, 
to the artisan; but they seldom did it. 
They treated all of these arrogantly, 
haughtily, with a conscious showing of 
superiority; more arrogantly indeed than 
the feudal hacendado. 

There is a correlation between the 
American concession man of today, and 
the eighteenth century peninsular. The 
early gachupin of the conquistador type, 
believed himself appointed by the divin- 
ity as the master in absolutum of the 
Indians. The sixteenth century Span- 
ish adventurer based his individual 
claim to respectability and obedience, in 


the color of his skin, the greatness of his 
monarch and the forceful imposition ot 
his religious beliefs. 

Among all foreigners living at pres- 
ent in Mexico, those who seem most con- 
cerned with the color of their skin, are 
the largest part of resident Americans. 

The tendency of some soldiers of for- 
tune to look at the Mexican peon with 
an attitude of superiority, has establish- 
ed a basis of suspicion and dislike in the 
feelings of the Mexican wage-laborer. 
It can be questioned whether it is true 
that the average Mexican toiler is ignor- 
ant to such an extent as to believe that 
his present economic and political short- 
comings will ever be remedied by any- 
body else than himself. The Mexican 
mind has evolutionized. All those who 
can fight—and most of them can,—are 
strong in the belief that their country 
belongs to them, and are determined to 
own their lands, or disappear for good 
from the scene of earthly efforts. 

It is strange to see that so many citi- 
zens of a democratic country like the 
United States should adhere to the meth- 
ods of the old time peninsulars in their 
relations with Mexican labor. The 
modern American in Mexico indicates 
with pride that labor has been emanci- 
pated in the United States; but he 
thinks that some dictatorial iron-hand, 
should prevent the organization of Mexi- 
can labor. He lauds as sound and wise 
the American division of property; but 
he opposes the destruction of feudal 
landlordism in Mexico. 

He generally condemns the religious 
extravagance of the Mexicans, the as- 
tounding number of churches, their cost- 
ly paraphernallia and the superstitious 
devotion with which the faithful kneel 
before their wooden divinities. At the 
same time, he denounces with irate voice 
the desecration of the same wooden 
divinities, when the revolutionary forces 
give evidence of trying to get through 
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with the church in politics. He believes 
that autocracy is the best system of gov- 
ernment for Mexico; but Mexico owes 
all of its troubles to all kinds and forms 
of autocracy. 

I say to the American people: You 
owe a token of your achievements to 
your Mexican brothers. They care 
nothing for whatever you believe in re- 
ligious matters. Do not send your mis- 
sionaries to them. Send to Mexico your 
men of science, your educators, your 
sociologists, your hygienists. Send 
somebody who can make himself ad- 
mired and respected; someone with a 
broad sense of human life—not Ameri- 
can or European life—human life only. 
Send a demonstration of your ideas of 
child culture, of mother-culture, of girl- 
culture. 

Make known your experiments in food 
and its value as fuel. Show the success 
of your researches, the kindliness of your 
homes, the sound principles of your tra- 
ditional morality. Send there your edi- 
torials that do not insult and contemn 
and mistrust. Every human creature is 
sensitive to wordy abuse. Send your 
writings that speak of patient labor, con- 
tinance, self-relience, moderation. Show 
what you have done for woman, how 
you avoid social waste and shameful 
slavery. Show your arms: those strong 
arms with which you wage the great 
fights against vice, crime and ignorance. 

Don’t show your flag and your guns: 
Mexicans know them already; but they 
don’t know as yet the virtues you in- 
herited from a red blooded and upright 
parenthood. 

When Mexicans know these things, 
they will follow your lead, will honor 
you, and will fight alongside with you 
the rightful battles of the American con- 
tinent. 

M. DEL Carpio. 

Guadalajara, Mexico. 


NEW YORK’S TAX REPORT 


To tHE Eprror: In his review of the 
report of Mayor Mitchel’s Committee 
on Taxation in THE Survey for June 
24, C. C. Williamson states: “The prog- 
ress of the agitation for exempting build- 
ings from the whole or a part of the 
general property tax in New York city 

»received a decisive check” when Mayor 
Mitchel’s committee reported, etc. Mr. 
Williamson has no authority to make 
such a statement. The best proof of its 
inaccuracy is the fact that all the powers 
that prey upon the working people, in- 
cluding the land speculators object to 
having this question submitted to a ref- 
erendum vote for the very good reason 
that they know it would carry. Instead 
of receiving a “decisive check” the move- 
ment received a great impetus because 
of the facts brought out by the commit- 
tee and by their special investigator, Dr. 
Haig. 

Mr. Williamson is further in error in 
attributing the movement to “single tax- 
ers’. A large proportion—probably 
three-fourths—of those who favor un- 
taxing improvements believe in rapidly 
progressive income and inheritance taxes 
as well, so that all privilege should be 
made to pay its fair share of taxes. 

The worst misstatement of fact, how- 


ever, in Mr. Williamson’s “review”, if 
we may so dignify his article, is that 
Mayor Mitchel made a campaign promise 
to appoint a board of competent persons 
to investigate the question thoroughly. 
Quite the reverse is the case. The mayor 
withdrew the letter in which he suggest- 
ed that, and when interviewed, while 
collector of the port, in the summer of 
1913, by a delegation including among 
others Messrs. Amos Pinchot, F. R. See- 
man, Frederic C. Leubuscher and the 
writer, stated definitely that, if elected 
mayor, he would not do anything to op- 
pose a referendum on lower taxes on 
buildings to be held in the fall of 1914. 
Instead, in February, 1914, he appointed 
this investigating committee. 

That Committee on Taxation, as every 
one knows, included a few “single tax- 
ers’ but was overwhelmingly packed with 
land speculators and their agents. As 
Mr. Williamson points out, those oppos- 
ing the measure were naturally elected 
as chairman and chairman of the execu- 
tive committee. 

Since “reformers” of a certain type 
go back on their pre-election pledges 
it is absolutely necessary to abandon fake 
reform and talk straight economics, 
which will be done at the next munici- 
pal campaign. 

BEenyAMIn C. Marsu. 


[Executive secretary Society to Lower 
Rents and Reduce Taxes on Homes. ] 
New York. 

To tHE Epiror: The question of fact 

which Mr. Marsh raises ‘about certain 

minor points in my article [see THE 

Survey for June 24: Shall New York 

City Untax Buildings?] hardly justifies 

a reply other than to request anyone 

who sees these letters to read the arti- 

cle itself. 

I claim no “authority” to state that 
the report of the Committee on Taxa- 
tion is bound to act as a decisive check 
on the progress of Mr. Marsh’s propa- 
ganda. It was and is my opinion, how- 
ever, that such is the case, and I base 
my opinion on the net results-of the com- 
mittee’s work. I stated that the agita- 
tion would doubtless go on, but.with less 
chance of success because of the “facts 
brought out” in this thorough investiga- 
tion. It may be taken as proof of Dr. 
Haig’s impartiality that both the majori- 
ty and minority base many of their con- 
tentions on his investigations. A writer 
in the Single Tax Review, however, 
speaks of his (Dr. Haig’s) testimony as 
a “disappointment”, because he would 
not say on the stand that exemption of 
buildings could cause an appreciable re- 
duction in rents. 

Mr. Marsh’s “best proof” that the agi- 
tation has not suffered a set-back is that 
“land speculators” object to a referen- 
dum. I cannot follow Mr. Marsh’s rea- 
soning. The referendum proposal and 
Mayor Mitchel’s attitude toward it were 
not discussed in the article, because the 
report under review did not touch upon 
that question, and I assume you cannot 
give me space to discuss it here. Un- 
doubtedly, a great many votes could be 
secured in New York city for any law 
conspicuously advertised by its promot- 
ers as sure to reduce rents. The prac- 
ticability and wisdom of making such an 
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experiment, however, can be determined 
not by a popular vote, but by just such an 
investigation and discussion as this com- 
mittee was engaged in for two years. 

I have no bias against “single taxers”. 
Indeed, I am in full accord with many 
of their ideas, and have the highest re- 
spect for the opinions of the more dis- 
criminating among them. It was stated 
in my article, not as a criticism, but 
merely as a fact, that the “motive power” 
of this agitation “has been the persist- 
ence of a handful of single tax theor- 
ists.” That this is true, I have no rea- 
son whatever to doubt. Indeed, I am 
inclined to think I ntight have said that 
the agitation is due almost wholly to 
Mr. Marsh’s own most remarkable per- 
sistence. The writer who reported the 
committee’s hearings for the Single Tax 
Review encourages such an interpreta- 
tion by saying: 

“The first speaker at the first hearing 
was Mr. Benjamin Marsh who is really 
responsible for the committee, the hear- 
ings, and all the rest of it. For it is 
due to his untiring energy in the cause 
of the exemption bill that the commit- 
tee was appointed and kept up to its 
work. What Mr. Marsh has said was 
exactly in line with what he has said so 
often on every possible occasion for 
the last two or three years.” 

I said that one of Mr. Mitchel’s cam- 
paign promises was to have this question 
investigated by a body of competent 
persons. Mr. Marsh confirms my state- 
ment, but accuses the mayor of repudi- 
ating his promise. The fact remains 
that Mayor Mitchel did appoint a com- 
mittee and an exceptionally competent 
one. The assertion that the committee 
was ‘packed with land speculators and 
their agents” is merely a convenient 
way of attempting to discount its find- 
ings. Had the majority report chanced 
to be in favor of the proposal, some of 
its oppenents would doubtless now be 
shouting that the committee was “packed 
with single taxers.” 

C. C. WILLIAMSON. 
[Municipal Reference Librarian. ] 
New York city. 


DULUTH NOT THE LARGEST 


To tHe Eprror: I am sure that you 
will wish to correct a misstatement in 
an article found in Tur Survey for 
September 9, 1916, entitled, Duluth Dry 
by Labor’s Vote. 

Duluth is referred to as holding the 
record “of being the largest city in the 
United States to vote out its saloons of 
its own accord.” Duluth has, I believe, 
a population of about 78,000. Massa- 
chusetts has three cities each consider- 
ably larger than Duluth that have voted 
out saloons of their own accord, namely, 
Cambridge with a population of 109.000, 
Lynn with a population of 96,000 ind 
Somerville with a population of 87,900. 

Cambridge and Somerville are per- 
manently in the no-license column, Lynn 
had six years of no-license followed by 
two years of license but has now re- 
turned to a no-license regimé. 

ArTHUR J. Davis. 

[State Superintendent Massachusetts 
Anti-Saloon League. | 

Boston. 
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CALENDAR OF 


CONFERENCES 


Items for the next calendar should reach 
Tue Survey before October 12. 


OCTOBER 


The joint conference on the eight-hour 
day for women, called by the Woman’s 
Trade Union League and the National 
Consumers’ League for October 18 at 
Wilmington, Del., has been changed to 
October 17. 


Better New ENcGLAnpd, Conference for a. 
Springfield, Mass., October 14-15. Direc- 
tor, Esther Taber Fox, Litchfield, Conn. 


CHARITIES AND CorrEcTIONS, Michigan 
State Conference of. Detroit, Mich, 
October 11-13. 
Lansing, Mich. 


CHARITIES AND CorrEcTION, Wisconsin 
State Conference of. Sheboygan, Wis., 
October 17-19. Sec’y, J. L. Gillin, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison. 


Cuarities, Massachusetts State Conference 
of. Lowell, Mass., October 25-27. Sec’y, 
Richard K. Conant, 6 Beacon street, 
Boston, 


City PLranninc, California Conference on. 
Visalia, Calif, October 10-15.  Sec’y, 
Chas. H. Cheney, 1120 Crocker Bldg., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Directors OF THE Poor AND CHARITIES AND 
Corrections, Pennsylvania Association 
of. Altoona, Pa., October 16-19. Sec’y, 
Mr. Edwin D. Solenberger, 419 So. 15th 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Housine Assocration, National. peeue 
dence, R. I, October 9-11. Sec’y, Law- 
rence Veiller, 105 East 22 street, New 
York. 


HuMANeE AssocraTion, American. 
nati, O., October 16-19. 
Je Walker, Humane 
Albany, INE ENG, 


Inrant Mortariry, American Association 
for Study and Prevention of. Seventh 
annual meeting. Milwaukee, Wis., Octo- 
ber 19-21. Executive Sec’y, Gertrude B. 
Knipp, 1211 Cathedral street, Baltimore. 


LrecaL Arp Societies, National Alliance of. 


Cincin- 
Sec’y, Nathaniel 
Society Bldg., 


Cincinnati, O., October 11-12. Pres., M. 
W. eisai: Jr., Oliver Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh. 


Municipat IMprovEMENTS, American So- 
ciety of. Newark, N. J., October 9-13. 
Sec’y, Charles C. Brown, 702 Wulsin 
Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Mouniciparities, League of Kansas. Inde- 
pendence, Kan., October 11-13. Sec’y, 
C. H. Talbot, University of Kansas, Law- 
rence, Kan. 


Municiparities, League of Texas. 
boro, Texas, October 26-28. 
H. G. James, Austin, Texas. 


Prison Association, American. 
N. Y., October 7-12. 
Joseph P. Byers, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pusric HerattH Association, American. 
Cincinnati, O., October 24-27. Sec’y, Dr. 
Selskar M. Gunn, 755 Boylston street, 
Boston. 


RECREATION CONGRESS OF THE PLAYGROUND 
AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., October 2-6. Sec’y, 
H. S. Braucher, 1 Madison avenue, New 
York. 


RurAL ORGANIZATION, Conference on. 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, Am- 
herst, Mass., October 16-17. Further in- 


Hills- 


Buffalo, 
Sec’y, Gen. Sec’y, 
702 Empire Bldg, 


Sec’y, Marl T. Murray, 


ConsuMErsS’ LEAGuE, National. 


Sec’y, Prof.- 


formation may be secured by addressing 
Prof. E. L. Morgan, Amherst, Mass. 


Sarety Councit, National. Detroit, Mich., 
October 16-21. Sec’y, W. H. Cameron, 
Continental and Commercial Bank Bldg., 
Chicago. 

SocraL WELFARE, Pennsylvania Conference 
on. Lancaster, Pa. October | 26-28. 
Sec’y, J. Bruce Byall, 419 So. 15th street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


TusBercuLosis: Five Sectional Conferences 
on. Held under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Association for the Study and 
Prevention of Tuberculosis, 105 East 22 
street, New York. 


Misstssipprl VALLEY StTaTE?, Louisville 
Ky., October 4-6. 
New ENGLAND STATES, 
Conn., October 12-13. 
SouTHWESTERN States, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, October 13-14. 

Norto Atiantic States, Newark, N. J., 
October 20-21. 

SouTHERN States, Jackson, Fla., October 
30-31. 


Women’s TrapE Union Leacue anp Na- 
TIONAL CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE (a confer- 
ence on the eight-hour day for women). 
Chicago, October 6, 7, 8. Wilmington, 
Del., October 17. Springfield, Mass., No- 


New Haven, 


vember 15. Secretaries, Agnes Nestor, 
166 W. Washington — street, Chicago. 
Florence Kelley, 289 Fourth avenue, 
New York city. 

INTERNATIONAL 
SEAMEN’s Union or America, Inter- 
national. New York city, December 4. 


Sec’y, T. A. Hansen, 570 W. Lake street, 
Chicago. 

NATIONAL 
Springfield, 
Mass., November 15-16. Gen. Sec’y, Mrs. 


Florence Kelley, 289 Fourth avenue, New 
York. 


CuHuRCHES oF CHrist IN America, Federal 
Council of the. Third quadrennial coun- 
cil. St. Louis, Mo., December 6-13. Gen. 
Sec’y, Rev. Charles S. MacFarland, 105 
East 22 street, New York.’ 


Economic Association, American. Colum- 
bus., O., December 27-30, 1916. Sec’y, 
W. G. Leland, 1140 Woodward Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 


Municrpat Leacur, NATIONAL. Springfield, 
Mass., November 23-25. Sec’y, Clinton 
Rogers Woodruff, North American bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

SoctaL Hycirne Association, American. 
St. Louis, Mo., November 20-21. Gen. 
Sec’y, Dr. W. F. Snow, 105 West 40th 
street, New York. 

SoctotocicaL Socrety, American. Colum- 
bus, O., December 27-30. Sec’y, Scott 
BOWS Bedford, University of Chicago, 
Chicago. 

StatisticaL Association, American. Co- 
lumbus, O., December 27-30. Sec’y, Car- 


roll W. Doten, 491 Boylston street, 
Boston. 
Universities AND Pusiic Service. Third 


National Conference. Philadelphia, No- 
vember 15-16. Sec’y, Edward A. Fitz- 
patrick, Box 380, Madison, Wis. 


STATE AND LocaL 


CHARITIES AND CorrEcTION, Ohio State Con- 
ference of. Youngstown, Ohio. Novem- 
ber 14-17. Sec’y, H. H. Shirer, ‘1010 
Hartman building, Columbus, O. 

CHARITIES AND Correction, New York 
State Conference of. Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., November 14-16. Sec’y, Richard 
hes ance Box 17, The Capitol, Albany, 

Propation Orricers, New York State Con- 


ference of. Poughkeepsie, N. Y., No- 
vember 12-14. Sec’y, Charles L. Chute, 
State Probation Commission, Albany, 


Nex. 


PAMPHLETS 


Poot Room Survny. By Central Philanthropic 
Council, 175 South High street, Columbus, 


Ohio. Price 10 cents, 


ANTI-MILITARISM. By Rudolph Spreckels, 
First National Bank building, San Francisco. 


CLOTHING THE Famity. By Mary A. Ditmas, 
teacher of sewing. New York Association 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor, 
105 East 22 street, New York city. 


TH FOUNDATIONS OF A LEAGUE OF PRACH, By 
G. Lowes Dickinson, Vol. V, No. 2. April, 
1915. World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Ver. 
non street, Boston. 


NATIONAL HONOR AND PRACE. By Louis 
Broido; Nation Honor and Vital Interests. 
By Russell Weisman, Vol. IV. No. 6. Oc- 
tober, 1914. World Peace Foundation, 40 
Mt. Vernon street, Boston. 


Tun DousLy SHAMDP OF BaLtTimorp. Her Un- 
published Vice Report and Her Utter In- 
difference. Two articles reprinted from 7'he 
Survey. Reprinted for wider circulation by 
Howard A. Kelly, M. D., 1418 Hutaw place, 
Baltimore, Md. 

PROTEST AND APPPAL IN Ru AMERICAN RELIBF 
ACTION FOR POLAND. By Felix J. Mlynarski, 
delegate for America of the Supreme Polish 
National Committee, 83 Second avenue, New 
York city. 


PERSONAL OBSERVATIONS OF Somp DnvVELOP- 
MENTS IN HOUSING IN Europp. By Richard 
B. Watrous, secretary, American, Civic As- 
sociation Washington, D. C. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


THe Lire or Jesse W. Freuu. By Frances 
Milton I, Morehouse, high school supervisor 
in social sciences, Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity. University of Illinois Studies in the 
Social Sciences. Vol. V, No. 2. June, 1916. 
Price 60 cents. Published bv the University 
of Illinois, Urbana. 


DIRECTORY OF THD TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS 
TAUGHT AT THH DAY AND EvPNING SCHOOLS 
IN GREATER NEw York. By Committee for 
Vocational Scholarship, Henry Street Settle- 
ment, 265 Henry street, New York city. Re- 
vised May, 1916. Price 15 cents. 

INVESTIGATIONS OF INDUSTRIDS IN Npw YORK 
City. 1905-1915. A list of published re- 
ports. Compiled by Henriette R. Walter, 
Russell Sage Foundation. May, 1916. Price 
10 cents. Published jointly by Committee 
for Vocational Scholarship, Henry Street 
Settlement, 265 Henry street, and Commit- 
tee on Women’s Work, Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 180 East 22 street, New York city. 


Harp SYSTEM OF PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTA- 
TIon. An illustrative election. Leaflet No. 
5. April, 1916. Price 2 cents. American 
Proportional Representation League, general 
secretary, C. G. Hoag, Haverford, Pa. 


FINAL REPORT COMMISSION ON BUILDING DIS- 
TRICTS AND RHSTRICTIONS. Committee on the 
City Plan, New York City Board of Esti- 
mate and Apportionment. Supplementary 
Edition. June’ 2, 1916. The City Club of 
New York, 55 West 44 street, New York. 

COOPERATION vs, COMPETITION IN Sociau SHr- 
vicn, Address of William C. Graves, chair- 
man Social Service Commission of Episcopal 
Diocese of Chicago, before the Church Club 
of Chicago, May 23, 1916. at the Diocesan 
Convention dinner. Printed by order of the 


Diocesan Convention. William C. Graves, 
4901 Hillis avenue, Chicago. 
MepicaL SCHOLARSHIP FOR WOMEN. By Sara 


Frazer Hillman. 89 pp. Congress of 
Women’s Clubs of Western Pennsylvania, 
Pittsburgh. Price 10 cents. 


SratTn SUPHRVISION OF CATHOLIC INSTITUTIONS. 
By John J. O’Grady, Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D. C. Reprinted from 
the Ecclesiastical Review. 


Tur RSPONSIBILITY OF THH UNIVERSITY MEN 


IN THR MAKING OF THE NEw Wortp. An 
address delivered in the Imperial University 
of Tokio, May12, 1916 y Dr. William 


Adams Brown, professor Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. Christian Literature 
Society of Japan, Tokio, Price 15 sen. 


Tun Dack FAMILY. A alae in Pid a sets 
lack of emotional control, rs. Anna 
Wendt Finlayson, field Sonadiet baat State 
Hospital Warren, Pa. Bulletin No. 15. 
Price 15 cents. Eugenics Record Office, Cold 
Spring Harbor, Long Island, N. Y. 

THSTIMONIAL MEETING IN RECOGNITION OF THE 
Work oF THOMAS Morr OsBORND AS WAR- 
DPN OF SrnG SinG Prison. Prison Leaflets, 
No. 84. Price 10 cents. National Commit- 
tee on Prisons, Broadway and 116 street, 
New York city. 
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PRISONERS AS PRISON REFORMERS. Prison 
Leaflets, No. 33. Price 10 cents. National 
Committee on Prisons, Broadway and 116 
street, New York city. 

THE ORGANIZATION PROBLEM OF JEWISH COM- 
MUNITY Lirp IN AmeErICA, By Morris D. 
Waldman, executive director, United Hebrew 
Charities New York city. 

THr THEORETICAL Gary. By William L. Dealey, 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass. Reprinted 
from the Pedagogical Seminary. 

RACINE’S EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM AND OPPOR- 
TunitTy. A high school for wage-earners. By 
H. WB. Miles, president, State Board of In- 
dustrial Education, Cor. Junction avenue and 
16 street, Racine, Wis. 

ALABAMA’S PuBLIC ScHoon System. A com- 
parative study of the public school systems 
in Alabama and other typical states and an 
exhibition of educational conditions in the 
sixty-seven counties of Alabama. Bulletin No. 
55. Issued by the Department of Education, 
Montgomery, Ala. 

TRAINING FOR PHILANTHROPIC SERVICE. 
tin of Information. Vol. XVI, No. 5. 


Bulle- 
June, 


1916. The University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago. 

“Tun Srrip’. A _ sacio-religious survey of a 
typical problem section of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Made by the Pittsburgh Christian Social 
Service Union, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church Union, and _ other Cooperating 
Agencies. July-September, 1915. Price 25 
eents. The Christian Social Service Union, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 3 

COMMERCIALIZED PROSTITUTION IN St. Lovrs. 
With special emphasis on the work of the 
city courts and of division number 2 of the 
Court of Criminal Correction in handling the 
eases of this class in the calendar year 1915. 
By T. G. Fertig. Published by the Com- 
mittee of One Hundred for the Suppression 
of Commercialized Vice, St. Louis. 


Wr Can Have Pracn Ir Wn Want It. An 
oven letter about Mexico. Latin-American 
News Association, 1400 Broadway, New York 
city. Reprinted from the New York Times. 

RAILWAYS AS A PART OF A SystHmM oF NATIONAL 
DEFENSE. By W. lL. Park, vice-president, 
Illinois Central Railroad. 

A Stupy oF Livinc CONDITIONS IN ROOMING 
Houses. Bulletin, No. 2. June, 1916. The 
Consumers’ League, 30 Pickering building, 
Cincinnati. 

Tur Town Common. Cooperative Extension 
Work in Agriculture and Home Economics. 
Extension Bulletin, No. 7. June, 1916. The 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, Amherst, 
Mass. 

Tur FAILURD OF GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP IN 
CANADA. By Samuel O. Dunn, editor, Railway 
Age Gazette, Chicago. Reprinted from the 
Journal of Political Economy. 


LIABILITY AND WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN- 
SURANCH ON THP RECIPROCAL OR INTER-INSUR- 
ANCE PLAN. By P. Tecumseh Sherman, 15 
William street, New York city. 

A MernTAt Survey or THE OHTO StTatH ScHOOL 
FOR THB BuInD. By Thomas H. Haines, M. D., 
chemical director, Bureau of Juvenile Re- 
search, Columbus, Ohio. Publication No. 9. 
January, 1916. 

JrwtIsH CUSTOMS AS RELATED TO PROBATION 
Work. By Jane B. Stone. prohation officer, 
Boston Juvenile Court. Massachusetts Com- 
mission on Probation, Room 174, Court House, 
Boston. 

A WorpD FROM THE BENCH TO PROBATION 
Orricprs. By Judge Charles Almy, of Cam- 
bridge. Massachusetts: Commission on Pro- 
pation, Room 174, Court House, Boston. 

Micromorion Stupres APPLIED TO EDUCATION. 
By A. A. Douglass and W. L. Dealey, Clark 


University. Worcester, Mass. Reprinted 
from the Pedagogical Seminary. 

NATIONAL COMMITTED ON PRISONS. Prison 
Leaflets No. 35. Price 10 cents. Nation 


Committee on Prisons, Broadway’ and 116 
street, New York city. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON VOCATIONAL GUID- 
ancy (The Organic Development of Business). 
Advance Copy. The National Association of 
Corporation Schools, chairman Henry Clay- 
ton Metcalf, Tufts College, Mass. 

UNREGULATED STREET TRADING IN A TYPICAL 
City. By Hershel H. Jones. A Few Plain 
Truths About the Newsboy Situation. Bv 
David A. Brown, president, General Ice De- 


livery Company, Detroit. Pamphlet 264. 
July, 1916. Price, 5 cents post paid. Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, Inc. 105 


East 22 street, New York city. 


EXPERIMENTS IN INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN 
New York Ciry, 1916. Pamphlet 263. July, 
1916. National Child Labor Committee,, Inc., 
105 East 22 street, New York city. Re- 
printed from Child Labor. Bulletin. 


Some Asprctrs or Home USE OF PROPRIETARIES 
WitH CHILDREN. By Theodore C. Merrill, 
M. D., Washington, D. C. Reprinted from 
American Journal of Public Health, 755 
Boylston street, Boston. 
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THE most ENTERPRISING ENGLISH WEEKLY is the 


Cambridge Magazine 


Containing every week a comprehensive SURVEY 
(in 10 pages Survey size) of the 


Contributed by 

MRS. C. R. BUXTON. 
Romain Rolland 

Dr. A. C. Benson 


G. Lowes Dickinson 


WORLD'S PRESS 


Other contributors include: 
Vernon Lee 


Adelyne More 
Gilbert Cannan 


Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 
Lady Margaret Sackville 
The Hon. Bertrand Russell 


In addition to university affairs, current problems in Internationalism 
Philosophy and Sociology are dealt with by the leading English authorities. 


MISS JANE ADDAMS 
has rightly quoted it as representing the attitude of 
THE YOUNGER GENERATION 


By Mail—Two Dollars per annum. 


THE CAMBRIDGE MAGAZINE, Theatre Bldgs., Cambridge, Eng. 


Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, Vours and Travel, Real Estate, twenty 
cents per line, 


‘‘Want’’ advertisements under the various head- 
ings ‘‘Situations Wanted,’ “Help Wanted,” etc., five 
cents each word or initial, including the address, 
for each insertion. Address Advertising Depart- 
ment, The Survey, 112 East 19th St., New York City. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXECUTIVE man of large training 
and experience in community development 
programs, shortly available. Address 2379, 
SURVEY. 


GRADUATE STUDENT (male) Col- 
umbia University, experienced as director 
of boys’ and immigrants’ activities at 
settlement, also as probation officer and 
teacher, desires part-time work, evenings, 


Saturday and Sundays. Address 2383, 
SURVEY. 
WANTED — Position by experienced 


teacher of sewing and dress-making or 
millinery ; whole or part time; day or eve- 
ning. Address 2386, Survey. 


POSITION wanted, young man, Jewish, 
graduate of Teachers’ College and School 
of Philanthropy. Six years’ experience as 
executivé in institution and commercial 
welfare work. Endorsements by leading 
workers. Address 2387, Survey. 


TRAINED Kindergartner desires board 
in settlement. Can give three hours work 
daily in part payment. New York City. 
Address 2389, SuRVEY. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Man Asst. Physical Di- 
rector. College man with experience and 
all-around athlete, preferred. Make appli- 
cation in writing, stating education, ex- 
perience and minimum salary to Mr. 
Phillip L. Seman, supt., Chicago Hebrew 
Institute, 1258 W. Taylor st., Chicago. 


WANTED active, interested housekeeper 
for small Jewish institution. Must under- 
stand marketing and menus. Address 2385, 
Survey stating experience and references. 


SUPERVISOR of work for boys and 
men wanted at once in social settlement. 
Apply, Westminster House, Buffalo. 


FOR RENT 


WASHINGTON Square District. Room. 
furnished or unfurnished, southern ex- 
posure, electricity, hot and cold water. 
Restaurant in house. Address 2388, 
SURVEY. 


BOOKS 


JUST PUBLISHED—THE SOCIAL SURVEY. 
By Carol Aronovici, Ph. D., Director Bureau for 
Social Research, Philadelphia. 268 pages, illus- 
trated. Cloth, $1.25. A synthesis of ten years 
experience in the Social Survey field, and em- 
bodying a working plan for applying a com- 
munity efficiency. test. With copious bibliogra- 
phy. Sent postpaid. Harper Press, 1016 Chan- 
cellor St. Phila., Pa. 


ENGLISH-ITALIAN PHRASE BOOK 
FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 

A phrase book for social workers, teachers, physicians 

and nurses. Heavy cover paper. Postpaid 75 cents. Physi- 

cians’ Supplement, 25 cents a copy. Remit by check or 

money order; payable to 


The Survey May be kept for 


EDITH WALLER (Morristown, New Jersey) 
permanent, ready reference in 
a special loose leaf binder, made 


ee with board sides. It is covered 
with stout buckram, THE 
YOUR SURVEY stamped in gold 
letters both on the back and on 
a the side. Put in each issue as 
received. It does not multilate 
IS S U E S issues, which may easily be re- 
moved and reinserted. Atthe 
ee end of each six months an index 


will be sent to you and the volume will then be ready 
for a permanant place in your library. 


Price Postpaid $1. 


THE SURVEY : 112 East 19th Street : N.Y. 
BUY YOUR BOOKS 


from 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


We specialize in books on social, civic and 
economic subjects, but we handle 
all current publications 
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Autumn 
Dress Fabrics 2 


McCutcheon’s 


New assortments of all Wool Challis, Viyella Flan- 
nels, English Taffeta Flannels, Japanese Crepes, 
Ginghams and Imported Dress Linens for Autumn 
and Winter wear. 


Reg. Trade Mark 


New Challis—(all Wool) in a range of exclusive designs, 
28 inches wide at 75c a yard. 

Cotton Challis—(imported) small floral effects, light and 
dark grounds, 30 inches wide at 25c a yard. 


Kindergarten Cloth—plain shades, stripes and checks, 30 
inches wide at 2$c a yard. 


Japanese Crepe—hand woven, White and solid colors, 30 
inches wide at 2$c a yard. 


D. & J. Anderson’s Ginghams—in plain colors, stripes, 
checks and new plaid effects, 31 inches wide at soc a yard. 


New Fall Shirtings— Percales, Madras, Cheviots, Silk and 
Cotton, and all Silk Fabrics, 32 inches wide, 30c to $2.25 
a yard. 


Viyella Flannel—unshrinkable, in a wide assortment of new 
and novel designs, 31 inches wide at 75c a yard. 


English Taffeta Flannel—in upwards of 30 new styles, 
White grounds with Silk stripes, in various colors, 30 
inches wide at $1.50 a yard. 


Corduroys— new assortment of Fall colors, in two weights, 
31 inches wide at $1.25 a yard. 


White and.Cream White, al] Wool Flannels in the various 
weights, carried in stock at moderate prices. 


Samples of any of these lines except bordered materials, mailed upon request 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 34th & 33d Sts., New York 


{LLU ANT UU A 


VNU 


The Minimum Wage 


Survey of its Status Here and Abroad 
Report upon Inquiry by The National Civic Federa- 
tion. 
Review of all Authoritative Data upon Minimum 


An Impartial and Comprehensive Presentation of 
this Problem. 


SCHOOLS 
By Law 


COURSE IN PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSING 


age Legislation. 


Views ef Proponents and Opponents 
Proposition Favoring Legislation 

Trade Union Opposition 

Attitude of Employers 

Effect upen Labor, Business and the Public 


Price, $1.00 
A. J. PORTER 


Chairman Minimum Wage Commission 
| 33d Floor, Metropolitan Tower, New York City 


A course in public health nursing designed 
to prepare properly qualified nurses for 
positions in Ohio, paying $75 to $100 per 
month is offered during the academic year 
1916-17. The course will extend from 
September 19, 1916 to June 13, 1917, and 
will include theoretical and practical work. 
Information regarding requirements for 
admission may be obtained from the En- 
trance Examination Board, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


The Truth Abou 
the Church | 


What is it? Is the Church really a fail- j 
ure, as some secular critics declare? Or 
is it perfect, as some of its defenders | 
who reject all criticism would appear to 
believe ? 


The Continent thinks the Church should wel- 
come, not resent, fair criticism. There are fair 
criticisms. At the same time, there are many 
expressions, tending to bring contempt upon the 
Church, which are based on superficial knowl- 
edge or arise from a malicious prejudice. 


The Continent will attempt this service. 
Beginning October 5th, and continuing 
for a number of weeks, the ‘‘First-Page 
Editorial” will be devoted to a series of 
discussions of various phases of church 
life today, prepared by the editor of 
The Continent, Nolan R. Best. 


These discussions will be candid in their 
recognition of the particulars in which 
the Church fails of perfection. The 
spirit of the series will be optimistic as 
well as inspiring, and should be read as 
a whole with the purpose constantly 
held in view. 


We believe that every member of every church 
would be greatly benefited by reading these 
atticles, and to give you this opportunity, we 
have arranged a special offer as follows: 
We will mail The Continent to any ad- 
dress for three months beginning with 
the October 5th issue—13 numbers for 
only fifty Cents. 


Fill out this blank NOW 


Enclosing fifty cents, addressing 


THE CONTINENT 


156 Fifth Avenue 509 Se. Wabash Ave. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


THREE VOLUMES 
By Edward T. Devine 


THE NORMAL LIFE 


A careful description, a close-knit argument 
for the best things to be had—and how to get 
them—in childhood, in adolescence, in youth, 
in maturity. in old age. Price $/ ; by mail $1.07. 


THE SPIRIT OF SOCIAL WORK 


Nine of Mr. Devine’s addresses, delivered 


at various times and places, full of the author's 
inspiring conviction that “‘ancient wrongs sh 


be righted.” Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


SOCIAL FORCES 
Twenty-five editorials from THE SURV 


EY 
in which Mr. Devine focuses on American prob- 
lems the world-wide experience of social work 
and theory gathered intc the news columns 
the magazine from week to week. Price, post- 
paid, $/.00. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 
112 East 19 Street New York, N. Y. 
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